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PREFACE 


Ir is with some trepidation that a Junior Counsel follows 
in the footsteps of so many writers who have tried to pass on 
to others their own devotion to the most romantic, the most 
picturesque, and, at the same time, the most active and most 
virile of the ancient institutions of England, the Inns of Court. 

A recent writer has said that the Temple is ‘‘a little sanctuary 
dedicated to the repose of the quiet-hearted”’. 

This applies only to the upper stories of the buildings which 
border on the old Courts and Cloisters, and not always even 
to them. A great tranquillity, it is true, pervades the ancient 
home of monastic orders, but it is deceptive. The lower 
stories, and even the basements, of the tenements are hives of 
legal industry. 

The stairs re-echo to the tread of many feet, and from the 
closed doors may be heard the click of many a typewriter. 
“Business Chambers” in the Temple are often busy indeed. 

The Temple is to-day, as it was five centuries ago, the home 
of the Common Law of England, Most practising barristers, 
except those of the Chancery Bar, have their workshops within 
its boundaries. 

But, to their eternal glory, the great Societies of the Inns 
of Court have preserved with loving care old-world University 
Colleges in the turbulent centre of the greatest city in the 
world. 

The legacy to London of the lawyers of long ago has been 
treasured, aye, and enriched by many generations of devoted 
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Benchers, who have administered their great estates for the 
benefit of the splendid profession of the Law. 

They have preserved not only the actual Church of the 
Templars and the chantries of ancient manors, but the atmos- 
phere of Treasure Houses of Romance. 

For three centuries all of the Honourable and Ancient 
Fraternities have welcomed men of letters to their venerable 
homes of learning, so that down the centuries the Inns of 
Court have ever been lodestones of literature. 

The vision shown by the Successors to the Mighty Templars 
and their peers in the Sister Societies, has been striking even 
amongst men of such enlightenment, and ‘‘connotes the ancient 
and imperishable association of English Law and Letters”. 

They have realized that in harbouring within their walls 
Craftsmen of the Pen, they have done a service to literature, 
to the world, and to their loved demesne. 

The fact that Dr. Johnson, Oliver Goldsmith and Charles 
Lamb lived in and loved the Temple and Gray’s Inn, has 
added lustre and romance to these hallowed precincts, but it 
must be remembered that it has been the Gentlemen of the 
Long Robe, and not of the Pen, who have preserved these 
havens of peace and scholarship. 

Service to Men of Letters has been the merest incident in 
the long history of the great Fellowships of Lawyers who 
founded these ancient Houses. The Societies have not been 
content with such service, or even with giving the world a long 
line of great Lord Chancellors, wise judges and skilled advocates. 

I will endeavour to show in these pages that the Inns of 
Court have also fostered great adventurers, such as Drake and 
Raleigh, great sailors like Frobisher and Hawkins, great soldiers 
like Havelock and Evelyn Wood, and great statesmen like Burke 
and Asquith. 

The Gentlemen of the Inns of Court have indeed played 
their part in every phase of our national life, and upheld, in 
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Council chamber, court and camp, the great traditions of 
public service which have been handed down to them during 
five centuries by their great predecessors. 

As Lord Darling points out, one of the most learned of his 
peers—Lord Bowen—has laid bare the heart of many a lawyer 
in these lines: 


Life, and new life—give me the cup once more. 
No need to crown for me its rim with flowers, 
These would but bring again the scent of hours 
Too sweet to scorn, too fleeting to deplore. 
Youth’s triumphs, revels, joys in golden store, 
Rich love itself, hath brought me poor content, 
For the grey thought that, ere the wine be spent, 
Night comes apace to close the festal door. 

Let boys wreathe Fate with lilies; I, aflame 

To do what yet I know not, strive a strife, 
Smite once in thunder at all doors of fame, 

And make dull words re-echo; ask but life 

To slake this thirst, and be what men have been 
Ere I go hence, and be no longer seen. 


I gratefully acknowledge my indebtedness to the various 
writers referred to in the Bibliography, to His Honour Judge 
Clements for reading over and blessing these pages, and to 
Mr. H. A. C. Sturgess for valuable assistance in looking up 
references and for much helpful criticism. I must also mention 
Mr. M. D. Severn, the Librarian of Gray’s Inn, who has 
courteously placed the resources of Gray’s Inn Library at 
my disposal. 
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THE 
STORY OF THE TEMPLE 


CHAPTER I 
THE NINE KNIGHTS 


The crest and crowning of all good 
Life’s final star is Brotherhood. 


—EpwIn MARKHAM. 


Lions in war they are docile as lambs ‘in the cloister; stern 
soldiers in the field, in the Church they are as hermits and monks. 
To the enemies of Christ hard and fierce, but to Christians 
benign and gentle. The battle flag borne before them, which 
they call beaucéant, is two-coloured, white and black, proclaim- 
ing that to the friends of Christ they are radiant and kindly, 
but to His enemies dark and terrible. 


—JAMeEs oF VITRY. 


Tue tide of humanity which flows down Fleet Street sweeps 
past unnoticed a beautiful Wren gateway well nigh opposite 
“‘The Griffin” which marks the site of Temple Bar. 

If by chance a thoughtful person turns aside through the 
narrow entrance he will find himself in a few steps transported 
from the turbulent current of modern life into a backwater 
redolent with the romance of bygone centuries. 

The noise and bustle of the Highway of Ink are replaced 
by the calm of an ancient college, and the very name of this 
wonderful survival of old London recalls the most stirring 
pages in the whole history of the Christian Faith. 
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Here‘in’ the‘ Heatt’of London and actually within the Square 
Mile of the City’s boundaries is carefully preserved the site 
of a Monastery of the great Order of the Temple founded in 
Jerusalem nine hundred years ago. 

This famous Fraternity was one of the remarkable bodies 
which came into being during the extraordinary expeditions 
which sought to liberate the birthplace of the Cross from the 
thraldom of the Crescent. 

In the earlier centuries of the Christian era the Holy City 
of Jerusalem was the principal place of Christian pilgrimage 
and the Moslem rulers of Palestine allowed the pilgrims to 
pass with tolerant indifference. In the eleventh century, how- 
ever, the Turks obtained control of the country, and treated 
Christian visitors with such cruelty and oppression that Pope 
Urban the Second was induced to decree a Crusade for its 
liberation. 

The Pope’s ablest assistant was a French priest known as 
Peter the Hermit, who tramped Europe and preached a Holy 
War. 

His frenzied eloquence met with a ready response, and 
as one reads the pages of history it is almost possible to hear 
echoing down the centuries the loud cry of the multitudes 
at Clermont, “‘It is the voice of God”. The effect of this 
Revival is almost beyond belief. 

“Fields were deserted by their cultivators,” wrote William 
of Malmesbury, “houses by their inhabitants; whole cities 
migrated; family affection counted for nothing, love of country 
seemed a paltry thing; God only was before their eyes.” The 
re-capture of the Birthplace of the Christ became the sole 
object of whole provinces. 

A great multitude was gathered together and the date of 
departure was actually fixed for the 15th August, 1095, but 
for various reasons the expedition was put off for another year. 
Peter the Hermit and a German priest, who were burning 
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with religious enthusiasm, became impatient of this delay and 
set out for Palestine with about 100,000 men and a large number 
of women and children besides—all of whom wore a Red 
Cross, made of some soft material, sewn on their breasts. 
When they reached Hungary the numbers of the expedition 
were reduced to one-third, as the Force—if a mere mob could 
be given that name—was totally unprovided with transport or 
commissariat service. The remainder went forward and even- 
tually got to Asia, where they were cut to pieces by the Turks. 

The same year, however, a fighting force of 200,000 men 
under the leadership of Godfrey de Bouillon, Duke of Lorraine, 
set out for the Holy City. This venture was successful, and 
Jerusalem was taken after deeds of indescribable heroism—a 
theme which inspired the Italian poet Torquato Tasso to write 
“La Gerusalemme Liberata”. 

The Crusaders founded a Christian Kingdom in the Holy 
Land. Godfrey de Bouillon was appointed its first ruler, but 
he is said to have refused to wear an earthly diadem as Christ 
had been content with a crown of thorns. He was succeeded 
by Baldwin, who was crowned King of Jerusalem, and the 
little Latin kingdom in Asia Minor soon became a centre of 
romance, and attracted the adventurous spirits of a picturesque 
period. 

Prominent amongst these self-constituted soldiers of the 
Cross was a little band of knights, calling themselves the 
Brotherhood of the Temple, nine in number, who began to 
distinguish themselves by their zeal and courage in the perform- 
ance of a duty self-imposed, .but of the most dangerous and 
important character. They took upon themselves monkish 
vows of chastity and poverty, and devoted themselves, lives 
and fortunes, to the defence of the high roads leading to 
Jerusalem, where the pilgrims were continually harassed 
and injured by the predatory attacks of robbers. ‘‘Poor fellow- 
soldiers of Christ” they claimed to be; and poor enough 
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indeed they were, since their chief, Hugh de Payens, was 
constrained to ride with another knight on the same horse— 
a memorable incident, which the Order, with noble pride, 
commemorated in their seal. Such services spoke eloquently 
to everyone. Golden opinions were speedily won. The poor 
knights soon became rich knights. The little body began 
speedily to grow into a large one. 

As a special honour they were lodged by the Church on 
the site of the great Hebrew Temple, and the fame of the 
“Knighthood of the Temple of Solomon” began to spread 
through Europe. Amid the general excitement of the wars, 
this junction of priest and soldier seemed but a most happy 
embodiment of the prevailing passions, duties, and wants of 
the age. Thus, when Hugh de Payens himself set out on a 
tour with four of the brethren, in order to promulgate more 
distinctly the objects of the Society, and to seek assistance, 
great were the interest and excitement that prevailed wherever 
they came. They arrived in England in 1128, and were received 
with the deepest respect by Henry the First and his Court. 
The result of these travels was, that when the five brethren 
returned to Jerusalem, they brought with them in company 
: three hundred of the best and bravest of European chivalry. 
The new Society was reconstituted by the Council of Troyes, 
1128, and recognised by Pope and Patriarch. Pope Honorius the 
Second gave the members as their distinctive dress a white mantle 
symbolical of purity and innocence, and to it Pope Eugenius the 
Third added the Red Cross as an emblem of the dedication of 
the Order to the Service of the Christian Faith and to the 
defence of the Holy Land against the Infidel. 

These distinctions were followed by other marks of Papal 
favour which, perhaps, eventually led to the downfall of the 
all powerful knights. They were placed above the jurisdic- 
tion’ of all earthly kings and courts, and made responsible 
for their actions to the Holy Father alone. 
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The remarkable success of the Nine Knights inspired others 
to follow their example, and Palestine became the birthplace 
of a number of rival Orders which shared the lofty aims, and 
the military ardour, of the Red Cross Knights. 

Prominent amongst these bodies was the Brotherhood of 
Hospitallers who had charge of a Hospitium founded by a 
few pious merchants of Amalfi in 1056 within the walls of 
Jerusalem for the relief of the poor pilgrims of all nations, 
who, as an atonement for sin, or in search of greater sanctity, 
visited the Holy City. This hospital was subsequently dedicated 
to St. John the Baptist. 

When Godfrey de Bouillon became the first Latin Ruler 
of Jerusalem, it was natural that the Western hospital within 
its walls attracted his special attention. He granted it a con- 
stitution, and confirmed Gerard, one of the most prominent 
members of the old Guild, as first Master of the Institution. 

But it was then no fighting community; to relieve the 
hungry, weary, houseless, and sick, of their own faith, whom 
piety had brought to that far-off land, was their especial 
vocation. But the kindly offices of the good monks were not 
limited by the boundaries of creed; the “Arab or Turk” 
was also welcome whenever necessity brought him to their 
doors. 

Under the new rule the Hospital of St. John remained 
essentially the same, more prosperous but not more martial. 
It would seem, even, that the ambition that alone agitated 
the members at the time was that of enhancing the legiti- 
mate merits of their position, by becoming still more charit- 
able in their charity, still more humble in their humility, 
still more self-denying in their religious discipline, for in 
1120 the Serjientes or Servientes of the hospital formed them- 
selves for such purposes into a separate monastic body. 

In 1118, however, Raymond du Puy was appointed Master, 


and this bold warrior was quick to see in the Fraternity of 
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the Hospital the means of establishing a new Order of Knight- 
hood which would combine in its members the three callings 
of soldier, priest and physician. 

Under his rule the peaceful Brothers of St. John took up 
the lance, and rushed forth into the field in rivalry of the 
Brotherhood of the Temple. And between the warlike merits 
of the two, the knights who had become monks, and the 
monks who had become knights, it would evidently be impos- 
sible to decide; both were the flower of the Latin armies, 
and the special dread of all adversaries. The military annals 
of no country, or time, exhibit deeds that can surpass, few even 
that can rival, the prodigies of valour continually performed 
by these warrior priests. 

The new Order of Soldier Friars met with the approval 
of the Pope Paschal the Second, and in a few years this 
institution, half military, half medical, and wholly religious, 
became so popular that many of the sovereigns of Europe 
granted it large gifts of money and land. 

Many distinguished nobles placed their services at the 
disposal of du Puy, and gradually a new Order combining 
the piety of the Priest, the devotion of the Physician, and 
the lofty enthusiasm of the Soldier, came into existence, which 
was destined in later years to supplant even the mighty Tem- 
plars. 
The habit of the Hospitallers was at first a black robe 
having a cross of eight points, in white linen, on the left 
breast, but at a later date the combatant knights were dis- 
tinguished by a scarlet surcoat upon which was a white cross. 

The followers of the Nine Knights and the Fraternity of 
the Hospital soon found numerous imitators anxious to 
establish Orders of Fighting Friars. Chief amongst these 
remarkable communities was the Teutonic Knights formed 
by soldiers of the Cross from the Germanic kingdoms. This 
great Fraternity wore the Black Cross as their distinguishing 
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emblem, and when their work in Palestine was finished were 
destined to play an important part in the foundation of the 
Kingdom of Prussia. 

The devoted Knights of these military and religious Orders 
became the standing army and the bodyguard of the Christian 
King of Jerusalem, and for more than a quarter of a century 
formed the chief prop of his tottering throne. Their super- 
lative valour maintained the exotic monarchy until 1145 when 
Saladin the Great conquered all Asia Minor, Tripoli and 
Tunis and overwhelmed the gallant soldiers of the Cross. 


CHAPTER II 
THE PEERS OF KINGS 


There was not a Province in Christendom which did not con- 
tribute to the maintenance of the Knights Templar, and in 
wealth they were the Peers of Kings. 

—WILLIAM OF TYRE. 


Ir is impossible to find modern parallels to indicate the 
power and importance attained by the successors to the Nine 
Poor Knights throughout Europe and the Near East during 
the thirteenth century, and it would be difficult to exaggerate the 
importance of the part they played in the campaigns of 
the Crusaders. They were, as we have seen, the standing 
army and bodyguard of the Christian Kingdom whilst it 
lasted; but this was not all. In each Expeditionary Force 
the Knights Templar not only led the van, forming the 
shock troops, but provided staff officers to the commanders 
of the armies. Knowing the country and being conversant with 
the ways of the Moslems, they advised the Christian Crusaders 
on operations, and provided a primitive Quartermaster General’s 
Department for the movements and quartering of troops. 

Their financial activities, which later on became so important, 
were first developed in the field, as we find the Knights 
Templar acting as Treasury officers to the crusading princes. 

The Fraternity was ruled over by a Grand Master, who 
resided in Palestine, and controlled a network of convents 
and estates in every part of the civilized world. The Eastern 
possessions of the Knights were divided into three provinces, 
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Jerusalem, Antioch and Tripoli, whilst Europe itself was 
organized into nine divisions of which England, Scotland and 
Ireland formed one. Each province was divided into convenient 
administrative areas governed by Preceptors who were re- 
sponsible to their provincial chiefs. 

The Order consisted at first only of fighting men and their 
esquires, but later on chaplains were added to relieve the 
Brethren from any necessity to have recourse to clergy out- 
side their own control. The great St. Bernard became the 
spiritual guide of the Order, and laid down a very austere 
rule of life for its members. 

The Templars had to dine together, two and two, so that 
the knights might eat sufficient to keep them fit for their 
military duties but avoid self-indulgence. Talking was dis- 
couraged, and the wants of the brethren had to be made 
known by signs. 

Religious observances were, however, always subordinated 
to military necessities. Even at night the Templars were 
still on duty as they slept two and two with a light burning 
so as to be ready for any sudden alarm. No soldier of the 
Cross could halt in the fight, and was enjoined to be 
ever ready to exchange his earthly honours for a heavenly 
crown. 

For 140 years the history of the Order was the history of 
the Crusades which went on at irregular intervals from the 
end of the eleventh century till the latter part of the thirteenth. 
During this long period kings and noblemen in every part 
of Christendom were proud to be admitted to the Order, 
and great houses called Temples were erected in every city 
or great town. These Temples served as recruiting depots 
for the Army of the Knights in Palestine, and were richly 
endowed by members of the Order and their friends. 

The Grand Preceptors of the Provinces became wealthy 
potentates, with fortified castles and splendid troops. 
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In addition to their temporal power they had the prestige 
of ecclesiastical authority and owned allegiance to the Head 
of the Christian Church alone. 

Few realize the commercial importance of the Crusades. 
We are inclined to look upon them as curious military mani- 
festations of religious enthusiasm, or, at most, valiant efforts 
to stem the tide of Moslem invasion. They were, however, 
far more than this, for they opened up great channels for 
the expansion of international trade, and led to the com- 
mercial renaissance of the Mediterranean. Trade literally 
followed the Crusader’s flag. In England the Order was 
established immediately after the visit of Hugh de Payens 
to which reference was made in the last chapter. Henry the 
First met the Founder of the Order in Normandy, loaded 
him with presents and encouraged him to form preceptories 
in Britain. 

The first encampment of the Order was established on 
a vacant piece of ground in Holborn between the future site 
of Staple Inn and Chancery Lane. These headquarters con- 
sisted of a hall and a round chapel and here the Templars 
resided for forty years. This position was chosen, as Holborn 
at that time was the only road out of London on the western 
side. 

Towards the end of the twelfth century, however, the river- 
side was greatly improved. 

Drainage schemes had been undertaken, which had converted 
the swamps into terra firma. Lud Gate had been opened, and 
a road constructed along what we would now call Fleet Street 
with, no doubt, a bridge over the Fleet River. 

The Knights, finding their Holborn quarters too cramped, 
obtained the grant of a pleasant meadow sloping down to the 
banks of the Thames. They sold their old quarters, which 
became known as the Old Temple, to the Bishop of Lincoln, 
and erected a great monastery on the riverside which became 
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known as the New Temple. The monastery contained a Round 
Church which was completed in 1185. This building was 
consecrated by the Patriarch of Jerusalem in the presence of 
Henry the Second and his Court. The Patriarch had come to 
England to offer the crown of Jerusalem to the English King— 
who was regarded as the most powerful sovereign of the period— 
if he would come to the aid of the Christian army in Palestine, 
which was sorely threatened by the valour and leadership of 
the great Turkish general, Saladin, who was destined to sweep 
the soldiers of the Cross out of their hard-won territory in 
Asia Minor. 

Though Henry the Second wisely refrained from accepting 
the dubious honour of exchanging his Western crown for an 
Eastern diadem, he gave his cordial support and interest to the 
English Templars. 

His patronage was continued by succeeding sovereigns. 
Richard the First became closely connected with the Order 
and risked his Crown in the service of the Cross, whilst John 
leant heavily on the great Fraternity. 

The Knights on account of their international organization, 
had a network of agents all over Europe and soon began to 
undertake duties not contemplated by their pious founders. 

The Master of the Temple became not merely the Rector 

of a Religious Order, but a great Baron—indeed a money 
Baron! So important was he regarded that the name of the 
Head of the Templars at the time appears amongst those 
of the great nobles referred to in the preamble to Magna 
Carta. 
The Knights established a sort of Foreign Office in their 
great monastery, became the envoys of the King to foreign 
princes, and entertained with lordly splendour important 
visitors from other lands. 

During the reign of the Third Henry the Master of the 
Temple was one of the plenipotentiaries sent to treat with 
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the French King with regard to the restoration of peace between 
the two countries. 

The Kings of England themselves were frequent visitors 
in the Temple and the frugal fare of the earlier Templars had 
already become a thing of the past, as we constantly read of 
royal gifts of wine and venison. 

Composed as it was of men of noble birth and closely associ- 
ated with the ruling sovereigns, it is easy to understand that 
the Order of the Temple played a great part in the political 
affairs of the Plantagenets and other princes of the period. 

They were no longer “Poor Fellow Soldiers of Christ” but 
great feudal barons with large estates, immense wealth and 
well-equipped regiments of trained troops. 

But, as Master Bruce Williamson has so ably pointed out, 
they were far more. They were the bankers and financiers 
of their time. The Temple in the thirteenth century was the 
precursor of the Bank of England. The Military Guard which 
is still mounted daily in Threadneedle Street had its prototype 
in the Temple under the Angevin Kings. To the power of the 
sword the Templar added the prestige of a great Religious 
Order. A Monastery of soldier priests was an ideal treasure 
house for a turbulent period. Kings and Nobles deposited their 
jewels, money and treasures in the Temple, and the Crown 
entrusted to the Order’s fine business organization the collection 
of subsidies and taxes. 

The Templars were the World’s first Merchant Adventurers, 
and played a great part in the development of foreign trade. 
They established a system of credits with their confréres in 
other capitals and received money from both States and private 
persons for the discharge of their liabilities in every capital in 
Europe. Loans were often made repayable at the Temple, 
and the profits of the Order from their commercial enterprises 
as bankers and foreign exchange agents must have been 
immense. 
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The Order financed the wars of Kings, and, indeed, became 
the most powerful factor in European politics. 

The Temple in Paris rivalled the Louvre and was the centre 
of the World’s money market. The Fraternity became in fact 
a great international mercantile institution under the aegis 
of an Order of Chivalry. The credit, wealth and revenues of 
the Templars far exceeded those of many Kings. Estate was 
added to estate, manor was added to manor, till, at last, Alfonso 
the First of Aragon demised his whole kingdom to the Order. 
This grant was annulled by the States of Aragon, but to preserve 
the friendship of the Order huge tracts of territory were ceded 
to the Fraternity. 

The power and influence of the Brotherhood waxed, and 
they became at last, perhaps, more merchants than soldiers, but 
they did a splendid service to commercial morality. 

Whatever may be said against them in other ways, it is 
admitted that “into all their business operations, the Knights 
Templar carried their high ideals, whether it was the business 
of discharging debts abroad, or of foreign exchange, or of 
acting as Bankers to the King, or of undertaking the custody 
of the royal revenue, or of storing and safeguarding the products 
of royal taxation, or of undertaking the deposit with them of 
valuables and treasures belonging to private persons. While 
the literature of the Middle Ages teems with complaints against 
the ordinary bankers and usurers of those days, there is an 
almost unanimous consensus of approval of the integrity and 
justice of the Knights Templar in all their business and 
dealings ”. 

To their immense wealth and political and commercial 
power were added privileges which rendered them immune 
from all the burdens incidental to feudal times. They had 
complete jurisdiction over the people on their estates, and 
could even cultivate land in the Royal forests, but they con- 
tributed nothing to the tithes or taxes of the period. 
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These concessions were granted in the first instance so that 
all their funds should be available for their armies in the Service 
of the Cross, but as the crusading enthusiasm died down it is 
little wonder that envy, hatred and malice arose against the 
haughty Fraternity which had become, in very truth, the Peers 
of Kings. 


CHAPTER III 
THE TRAGEDY OF THE TEMPLARS 


Christendom heard with amazement and horror that this 
noble, proud, and austere Order, which had waged irreconcil- 
able war with the Saracens, poured its best blood, like water, 
for two hundred years on the soil of Palestine, sworn to the 
severest chastity as to the most rigorous discipline, was charged, 
and publicly charged, by the King of France with the most 
deliberate infidelity, with the most revolting lust, with the 
most subtle treason to Christendom. 

—DeEAN MILMaN. 


Tue rise of the Order of the Temple to a position when 
its Grand Master ranked as a Prince in the presence of Kings 
was the most remarkable achievement of a voluntary association 
which the world has ever seen. 

The fall of the Fraternity was even more dramatic, and has 
left an impression of sympathy with the Knights and horror 
against their persecutors which is as vivid to-day as it was 
six centuries ago. 

The disaster to the Soldiers of the Cross at Acre in 1291 left 
the Knights without a footing in the Holy Land, but they still 
had possession of Cyprus, and established their head-quarters in 
that island. During the latter years of the Christian occupation of 
the Holy Land great rivalry and intense jealousy had sprung up 
between the two great Orders of the Temple and of the Hospital. 

They showed a united front against the armies of the Crescent, 
but in private hated each other almost more bitterly than 
their Saracen enemies. 

15 
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Indeed, there is good reason to believe that the Templars, 
at any rate, lived on friendly terms with the inhabitants of their 
Eastern possessions, which they appear to have ruled with 
clemency, foresight and wisdom. 

They probably took an interest in the ancient Mysteries 
which flourished amongst the learned Orientals of the period, 
and it has been claimed that the Crusaders brought back with 
them to the West a great deal of the esoteric doctrines which, 
through a form of ritualistic observance, preserved the specula- 
tions of the wise from the ears and tongues of the illiterate 
multitude. 

The Templars certainly had a secret form of initiation and 
held their meetings in close tiled chapters. 

This fact, which was peculiar to their Fraternity, assisted 
their enemies in formulating charges against them. 

The suggestion was that the rites of the Templars were 
secret because they had something to conceal. 

The loss of the Holy Land was put forward as an indication 
that their work was finished; a false assumption, as their rivals, 
the Knights Hospitallers, were destined to be a bulwark of 
Christianity, and to fight the enemies of the Cross in the 
Mediterranean for another two centuries. 

The greatest centre of the wealth and power of the Templars 
was in Paris, where, as we have seen, the Temple was not 
only a great fortress large enough to contain an army, but the 
Bourse of Medieval Europe. 

Philip the Fair was on the French throne at this critical 
period in the history of the Order. He was a handsome fellow, 
but an unscrupulous scoundrel. He fell foul of Pope Boniface 
by endeavouring to tax the Church in his dominions, and Sir 
Lynden Macassey recalls his contemptuous form of addressing 
the Head of the Church, “Philip, by the Grace of God, King 
of France, to Boniface, who assumes to be Chief Pontiff, little 
or no greeting”! 
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The Papacy had indeed fallen far from its high estate when 
an earthly King in medieval times could address the successor 
of St. Peter in such language. Boniface excommunicated the 
audacious French King, but died shortly after and was suc- 
ceeded by a Pope cast in a different mould from his imperious 
predecessor. 

Clement the Fifth was so insecure at Rome that he moved 
the Papacy to Avignon and so came directly under the influence 
of the French King. Philip actually tried to get him to disinter 
his hated enemy, Boniface, and burn him as a heretic, but this 
was too much even for Clement! 

For years the Church and regular clergy had viewed with 
envy the wealth and privileges of the Templars. 

Both King and Pope wanted money and the Templars had 
it in plenty, so a plot was hatched at Paris and Avignon. It 
was decided to get the heads of the two great Orders into the 
clutches of the French monarch and in order to do this the 
Grand Master of the Templars and Grand Prior of the Hos- 
pitallers were summoned to the Papal Court to discuss a new 
Crusade. 

The Grand Prior of the Hospital made excuses and remained 
at his Eastern headquarters, but the Grand Master of the 
Temple not only came to Paris but foolishly brought with him 
immense treasure from Cyprus. The accounts which reached 
them of the vast amounts of precious metals which accompanied 
the Templar envoys no doubt added to the cupidity of the 
French King and his puppet, the Pope. 

On October 13th, 1307, all the Templars in Paris and the 
other provinces of France “‘were arrested in a moment” and 
charged with the most sacrilegious and horrible crimes which 
the brains of their accusers were capable of formulating. 

They were charged with denying the divinity of Christ and 
spitting on the crucifix at their initiation; with acts of indecency 
and immorality; with worshipping idols, and, worst of all in 
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the eyes of the regular clergy of the time, with accepting absolu- 
tion of their sins from their Masters and Preceptors who were 
not professed priests. 

The “Idols” used in the Templar ceremonies were probably 
ordinary relic cases, and indeed a silver gilt case belonging to 
the Temple at Paris was produced in one of the “trials”. 
It was probably the remains of some saintly Brother, but the 
accusers of the Order claimed that it was the skull of one of 
eleven thousand virgins immolated by the Fraternity! 

The Templars were also charged with worshipping the cat, 
and one witness stated that the devil in the form of a cat roamed 
round a head held by the President at each Chapter of the 
Fraternity, talked to the brethren and promised them all the 
good things of the earth! 

The Knights were arraigned before an Inquisition which 
employed every species of torture on their unfortunate victims. 
“Confessions” were obtained from even James de Molay, the 
Grand Master himself, and after five years of a travesty of 
“trials” sufficient “evidence” had been collected to enable 
their Papal enemy to dissolve the Order with some show of 
justification. 

The Pope had certainly the power to take this step, as it 
will be remembered that the Order claimed to exist by Papal 
authority and owned no earthly allegiance except to the Supreme 
Pontiff. 

Clement decreed that the real and personal property of the 
Templars should pass to the rival Order of St. John, but as a 
matter of fact the immense treasure and splendid estates of 
the French Templars were divided between Pope and King. 

Alas! however, the tragedy did not end there. The Templars 
were not only robbed but sentenced to dreadful deaths 
by the verdicts of their enemies. The fate of the last Master 
of the Temple was the culminating act of the “great crime of 
the Middle Ages”. James de Molay courageously retracted 
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the “confessions” which had been wrung from him by torture, 
and the relentless King burnt him at the stake in the Ile de la 
Cité on the 11th March, 1313. 

“As the Grand Master slowly sank to an agonising death, 
his glazing eyes would rest upon La Sainte Chapelle, which 
was built by St. Louis the Ninth of France, to hold in sacred 
reverence the Crown of Thorns. To-day, it is upon the Palais 
de Justice that they would fall, a reminder that now the reign 
of law exists, imposing checks upon even Kings and Pontiffs. 
Medieval literature relates how the Grand Master, as he died, 
rallied and called sternly upon King Philip and Pope Clement 
to meet him before the Throne of the Most High, and how 
both Pontiff and Monarch died, one on 2oth April, the other 
on 29th November, immediately following.” 

The complete collapse of the Templar Order “in a moment” 
is well-nigh incomprehensible. Here was a great body of feudal 
barons, with fortified castles and large bodies of well-trained 
troops, yet they appear to have surrendered to their enemies 
without being able to strike a blow in their defence. They 
were not merely a military force but a mercantile machine 
controlling the money markets of Europe, but in most coun- 
tries they seem to have been unable to offer any resistance to 
the sudden attack of a single sovereign aided by a weak and 
discredited High Priest. Where they did show fight, they won 
the day. For instance, in Spain they took up arms to defend 
their castles and the Spanish Princes promptly declared them 
innocent ! 

The downfall of the Templars has perhaps a modern parallel 
in the débacle of the Tsarist régime in Russia where the Supreme 
Power and the governing classes faded away without a struggle, 
and a powerful army of no less than ten millions, imbued with 
splendid historic traditions, disappeared in a few weeks. 

The persecution of the Templars was less active in England 
than elsewhere, notwithstanding the fact that Edward the 
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Second was a son-in-law of Philip, and a weak and vacillating 
ruler. 

The English Knights were more or less reluctantly brought 
before foreign Inquisitors, and it appears that during their 
examination torture was employed for the first and only time 
in judicial proceedings in this country. 

Helpless and worn out by sufferings and imprisonment, and 
threatened with the prospect of being burnt as heretics if 
they refused, it is not surprising that these unfortunate Knights 
were willing to go through the formality of confessing even 
imaginary sins. When they did so they were sent to Monasteries 
to finish their days and granted a miserable pension for their 
maintenance. 

Volumes have been written about the Templars, but the real 
explanation of the tragedy of their failure to make a stand 
against their enemies will ever remain a mystery. In the words 
of Voltaire, their terrible condemnation was the crime of a 
King avaricious and vindictive, of a Pope cowardly and 
betrayed, and of Inquisitors jealous and fanatical, but even 
with such a powerful combination against them one would 
have expected a great International Organisation of fighting 
financiers to have been able to defend itself instead of collapsing— 
as it did—like a house of cards. 

J. Bruce Williamson effectively disposes of the suggestion, 
which has been so frequently put forward, that the suppression 
of the Order of the Temple was justified because their wealth 
and military power made them a standing menace to the civil 
government of their day. He says, ‘‘There does not seem to be 
any evidence of their having at any time plotted against any 
lay authority in Christendom. In the case of England, where 
at the date of their suppression the number of the Brethren 
resident in the kingdom certainly did not exceed a few hundreds, 
the suggestion appears ridiculous. The secrecy of their chapters 
and the consequent mystery surrounding the ceremony of 
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initiation were more potent factors in disturbing the popular 
mind. But if this alone were to be regarded as an adequate 
ground on which to condemn them every modern freemason 
might well consider himself in serious jeopardy”. 

Apropos of this learned historian’s last remark, it is inter- 
esting that the great traditions of the Templars are kept green *™:- 
by the Masonic Fraternity. There are some who claim that 
the esoteric principles of this great Brotherhood were brought 
to the West by feturning Crusaders. Be this as it may, the 
Freemasons have had a grade of Knights Templar amongst 
them almost as long as their written records exist. 

The Masonic degree of Knights Templar has always been 
regarded as a high distinction, and for many years the 
Religious and Military Order of the Temple has drawn to 
its ranks a great number of distinguished men. The late 
King Edward, when Prince of Wales, was Grand Master, 
and his brother, the Duke of Connaught, Grand Master of 
English Freemasons, is also Grand Master of the Masonic 
Order of the Temple. 

Not only is the grade of Knights Templar highly prized by 
British Freemasons all over the Empire, but the Degree is 
—if possible—even more honoured and esteemed by American 
Masons. In the United States each State of the Union has 
its own governing body for the ordinary grades of the Masonic 
Brotherhood, but the great Fraternity of Knights Templar 
is on a different footing. The same flag waves over the 
Knights from the Atlantic to the Pacific, as there is but one 
Grand Encampment for the whole of the American Nation, 
and this body rules over no less than half a million Knights 
Templar! 

The Order maintains the high religious and moral principles 
of the old Crusaders, and takes special care of any of its 
members who may fall in Life’s Battle. To mention one 
single activity of the American Knights Templar; each Brother 
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contributes a dollar a year to a special Education Fund. These 
contributions bring in half a million dollars—{100,000!— 
a year! This princely sum is devoted to the education of 
the orphans of Knights Templar, who are trained for any 
profession or calling and given a start in life by these worthy 
successors to the Soldiers of the Cross who fought and died 
in Palestine seven centuries ago. 

Thus, in a hemisphere which was not even known to exist 
when the Order of the Temple flourished, the great tradition 
of service to humanity founded by the Nine Knights is main- 
tained and preserved by new nations in new lands. 

Avaricious Kings and envious priests may have acquired 
the wealth and palaces of the old Soldiers of the Cross. They 
may have tortured and burnt their poor earthly bodies, but 
they did not destroy the splendid ideals and noble aims 
which were conceived in those distant days by the Nine Knights 
who proudly called themselves the ‘Poor Fellow Soldiers 
of Christ”. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE COMING OF THE LAWYERS 


those bricky towers 
The which on Themme’s brode aged back doth ride 
Where now the studious lawyers have their bowers 
There whylome wont the Templar Knights to bide 
Till they decayed through pride. 
—Spenser’s Prothalamion. 


To “save his face” and to give some sort of justification 
for the suppression of the great Order of the Temple, the 
cruel Clement made a decree at Vienne, near Lyons, not 
Vienna as stated by the learned Dr. Blake Odgers—trans- 
ferring the property of the Templars to their great rivals, 
the Knights of Saint John. 

He pretended that their property was consecrated and 
that it could only pass into the hands of a religious body. 
As already indicated, however, very little of the movable 
treasure of the French Knights escaped the grasping hands 
of himself and Philip, and in most other countries the orders 
of the Pontiff were—more or less—complied with, their property 
passing to the Hospitallers. 

In England the rights of a foreign Bishop to dispose of 
the property of the subjects of the English King was promptly 
disputed. 

The attitude adopted by even a poor creature like Edward 
the Third was that the property of the Templars had escheated 
to the Crown. Acting on this view Edward made over 
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possession of the Temple in London first to Aymer de Valence, 
Earl of Pembroke, and then to his uncle, Thomas, Earl of 
Lancaster. 

The unfortunate Lancaster was attainted and executed 
and the King restored the Temple estate to Pembroke, but 
this great nobleman died on a mission to Paris and the King 
then presented it to Hugh Despenser. The property brought 
bad luck to its first owners as Despenser was also attainted 
and executed. 

On his death the Mayor of London got possession of the 
Temple as Royal Escheator, but at this juncture the Prior 
of the Hospitallers began to assert the claims of his Order, 
under the Bull of Clement, to all property of the religious 
fraternity of the Temple lest it “should be put to profane 
uses”. Eventually the Temple was reluctantly handed over 
by the Crown to the “Johnnites”, as the famous rivals of 
the Templars were popularly called. 

Now the English Langue of the Military and Religious 
Fraternity of the Hospital had already a great monastery in 
what was then the open country at Clerkenwell and did 
not require another settlement by the riverside. Their new 
acquisition was therefore something of a white elephant, so 
to prevent it being “‘put to profane uses” they proceeded to 
let it out to the lawyers! 

But who were the lawyers and whence did they come? 

The question may be answered in this wise. The early 
lawyers, like the early physicians, were the priests. There 
were undoubtedly many ecclesiastics who were learned in 
the law, but in 1207 the clergy were forbidden to practise 
in the Secular Courts, and forty-seven years later prohibited 
from teaching the Common Law. 

Meanwhile Magna Carta had fixed the Court of Common 
Pleas “in one certain place” so the opportunity had arisen 
for laymen regularly to attend the Courts, and learn their 
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procedure. These persons succeeded, in course of time, to 
the practice of their clerical predecessors, and were willing 
to act as advocates in Court and assist their clients in pre- 
paring cases for trial. 

These earlier “lawyers” were probably drawn from ‘schools 
of law” which had been established in association with certain 
churches in the City of London. The members of these 
schools received instruction in the canon law from the priests, 
and drew their instruction in the Common Law of the land 
at first hand from the decisions of the judges in the Courts. 

These students of the law lived together in hostels, and 
followed the practice of the Universities—which were so little 
their seniors—by taking “commons”, or the principal meal 
of the day, together. 

Gradually these schools appear to have given up their 
interest in the canon law and devoted themselves only to 
the study of the Laws of the Realm, and in consequence 
they were closed by a writ of King Henry the Third addressed 
to the Mayor and Sheriffs of the City in 1234. 

The professors and students of the Law, driven from the 
City, established themselves in buildings outside the Roman 
wall. The new homes of the legal societies were of two 
kinds, Inns of Chancery and Inns of Court. The Inns of 
Chancery appear to have served as preparatory schools for 
the Inns of Court. As there were no books, instruction was 
given orally, and Blake Odgers thought there was a system 
of selecting promising students in the Inns of Chancery and 
transferring them to an Inn of Court. This system appears 
to have lasted to the end of the Tudor period, but by the 
seventeenth century the Inns of Court had ceased to take 
an interest in the Inns of Chancery, which were abandoned 
to the attorneys. 

From this juncture the Inns of Court took complete control 
of legal education. This was not difficult to do, as sometime 
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or other during the early days of their history they had 
acquired the remarkable privilege of “calling to the Bar” 
or conferring on approved persons the right to act as advo- 
cates in the King’s Courts. How the Inns acquired this 
privilege nobody knows, but it is certain that from the earliest 
times it has been the Benchers of the Inns of Court, and not 
His Majesty’s Judges, who have possessed the exclusive 
authority to confer the right of audience in all the Courts 
of the realm. 

Nor is it clear why the Inns of Chancery did not possess 
this power, as some of these bodies—Thavies’ Inn for instance 
—appear to have existed before any of the Inns of Court. 

In some way the Inns of Chancery became subordinate 
to the other bodies, gradually lost their functions, and finally 
disappeared from the legal firmament. 

The Societies or Guilds of lawyers from the City of London 
settled in various places outside the Roman wall. One group 
found a home in the old mansion of the Bishops of Chichester, 
another in the great Manor House of the Le Grey family, but 
the more fortunate group—or was it groups ?—became the tenants 
of the Knights Hospitallers somewhere about the year 1346. 

Many theories have been propounded with regard to the 
way in which the Temple became occupied by the lawyers, 
but it has remained for most of them to be disposed of by 
that learned authority, Master Bruce Williamson. 

He comes to the conclusion that “‘no satisfactory evidence 
has yet come to light fixing with certainty the time when 
the lawyers first settled in the Temple”, but it is sufficient 
for our purposes to say that the two Societies of the Middle 
and Inner Temple were in existence before the middle of 
the fifteenth century. 

Colour is lent to the theory that the early societies of the 
law came from the City by the fact that they brought with 
them the guild system which appears to have found specially 
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suitable soil for its growth in the Capital of the Empire as 
it has flourished—and continues to flourish—more healthily 
within the City’s boundaries than anywhere else in Europe. 

The medieval guild was a voluntary association of persons 
practising the same calling for mutual help, common worship 
and the protection of the craft of its members. 

The Inn of Court is such a Society, and its constitution 
is very similar to that of the Livery Companies for which London 
is famous. 

These bodies consist of a governing class composed of the 
Master, Wardens, and Court of Assistants who have the right 
to nominate their successors, Liverymen with considerable 
privileges, freemen with lesser rights, and apprentices who 
are learning the trade of the guild. 

The Inns of Court are composed of Masters of the Bench, 
Inner Barristers, Outer Barristers and students, all of whom 
are members of the Society. The Benchers of the Inns of 
Court correspond to the Wardens and Courts of Assistants 
of the Companies who are the trustees and managers of the 
Company’s property. The Benchers, like the Assistants, 
are co-opted mainly from the more privileged class of Inner 
Barristers or King’s Counsel. These members correspond 
to the Liverymen of the Companies. 

The outer or ordinary barristers are similar to the freemen 
of the Companies. They are sometimes called to the Bench, 
but not often. 

The students correspond to the apprentices of the City guilds. 

The parallel does not cease there, as the rule of the Benchers 
is, like the rule of the Companies, a very kindly one, as 
they do everything in their power to promote the prosperity 
of the Society as a whole and of its members in particular. 

Mr. W. G. Thorpe, in Middle Temple Table Talk, suggests 
that when the lawyers settled in the Temple they probably 
found many of the old followers of the Knights still living 
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on the estate, or in its vicinity, mourning their persecuted 
masters. 

These old Templar retainers may well have entered the 
service of the lawyers and kept up the old traditions and 
customs of the Knights. Possibly some of the younger Knights 
and esquires may have joined the new Societies and remained 
amongst the lawyers, passing on to them old Templar customs 
and methods of life. 

Something of the sort is suggested by the fact that life in 
an Inn of Court fairly bristles with titles and ceremonial, 
which recalls the ancient order of Knights Templar. 

The barristers and students—not only in the Temple but 
in the other Inns—dine two and two in messes of four like 
their Templar predecessors. 

To this day His Majesty’s Judges become Knights on 
appointment, the old Serjeants at Law seem to have taken 
their title from the Fratres servientes or Serjientes of the 
Templars, whilst even the waiters are called “panyer men”, 
which is clearly derived from the Pannarius of the old Crusaders. 

It was the custom in the days of Chivalry for the Knights 
to hang their shields bearing their coats of arms round the 
Hall in which they dined. 

To-day the modern Templar keeps his commons in a hall 
blazoned with the heraldic achievements of distinguished 
members of his Society. 

A practice in everyday use in business chambers seems to 
have been handed down from our priestly founders. On 
the conclusion of an action it is the duty of Junior Counsel 
to endorse on the Brief the verdict and judgment. He adds 
a loop or cross. “This,” says Judge Clements, “is the ‘Sign 
of the Cross’. We are a monkish and ecclesiastical establish- 
ment. The monks used to put the sign of the cross on all 
papers before they put them away, and that is the reason 
why we always so mark our briefs and papers.” 
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Other links with the old Crusaders are suggested in the 
coats of arms which have been adopted by the two Societies 
which have succeeded to the home of the Templars. 

The arms of the Middle Temple are the Holy Lamb with 
nimbus, carrying a staff surmounted with a cross and bearing 
a golden streamer. It has long been asserted that these arms 
were used by the Templars, but, alas! recent historians cast 
doubts on the point. The arms of the Inner Temple display 
a winged horse, and it has been claimed that this is derived 
from the blunder of a medieval craftsman who mistook a 
blurred copy of the famous Templar seal of two Knights 
on one horse for the mythical Pegasus. 

Another suggestion, which has the support of authority, 
is that the Pegasus was adopted as the emblem of the Society 
after Christmas revels in the sixteenth century, when an 
imaginary Order of the Pegasus was invented and conferred 
on a number of gentlemen of the Society. 

Why the accepted emblem of poetic genius should have 
been adopted as the badge of a body of lawyers is not clear. 
Barristers, however, are fond of port, and may the reasons 
not have been similar to those which inspired Tom Moore 
to write: 

If with water you fill up your glasses 
You'll never write anything wise 

For wine’s the true Horse of Parnassus 
That carries a bard to the skies. 


These interesting escutcheons are proudly displayed in 
many parts of the Temple, indicating the property of one or 
other of the two great Societies. They always attract the 
special attention of visitors, and have inspired not only many 
references in the pages of Lamb and Thackeray, but some 
amusing lines which were chalked up on Middle Temple 
gate by a wit of the last century. 

They have been frequently quoted, but will bear repetition: 
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As by the Templars’ hold you go, 
The horse and lamb display’d, 

In emblematic figures show 

The merits of their trade. 

The clients may infer from thence 
How just is their profession: 

The lamb sets forth their innocence, 
The horse their expedition. 

Oh, happy Britons! happy Isle! 

Let foreign nations say, 

Where you get justice without guile 
And law without delay. 

A reply was speedily forthcoming from the pen of a rival 
wit, whose retort courteous was found pinned alongside the 
above verses: 

Deluded men, these holds forego, 
Nor trust such cunning elves: 
These artful emblems tend to show 
Their clients—not themselves. 

*Tis all a trick; those are all shams 
By which they mean to trick you; 
But have a care, for you're the lambs, 
And they the wolves that eat you. 
Nor let the thoughts of ‘no delay’ 
To these their courts misguide you; 
*Tis you're the showy horse and they 
The jockeys that will ride you. 


Jibes like this may be thrown at the great profession of 
the Law, but the fact remains that through the windows of 
the old home of the greatest Order of Chivalry which the 
world: has ever seen, “the Gentlemen of the Temple for six 
centuries have looked out on a landscape of life, stretching 
far beyond the confines of the law, through which the broad 
road of jurisprudence stretches, not as an avenue to a shrine, 
where men go to worship abstract legal principles, but as a 
highway whereon to pass to the service of their fellows’”’. 


CHAPTER V 
SCHOOLS OF MANNERS 


The Inns of Court, the noblest nurseries of humanity and 
liberty in the Kingdom. 
—Bgn Jonson: Every man out of his Humour, 1616. 


Tue fog of doubt which hangs over the Temple from 
the “occupation” by the lawyers in the middle of the four- 
teenth till the beginning of the fifteenth century is a real 
‘‘peasouper”. j 

The fog lifts a bit when the chronicles of the Wat Tyler 
insurrection tell us that the rebels destroyed the lodgings 
and records of the Apprentices of the Law in the New Temple, 
but we have to wait till about 1441 for some definite dissi- 
pation of the gloom. 

The Black Books of Lincoln’s Inn of this period show 
that two Societies of Lawyers were domiciled in the Temple 
and using the names which they have borne ever since, the 
Middle Temple and the Inner Temple. 

To these records is added a remarkable book by Sir John 
Fortescue, In Praise of English Laws, which discloses a great 
deal of the life and educational work of the Inns of Court. 
Sir John was the Lancastrian Chief Justice, and wrote his 
book during his banishment with his master, Henry the Sixth 
while Edward the Fourth was on the throne. 

He points out that in the Universities sciences were taught 
only in the Latin tongue, but that the laws of England had 
to be learnt in three languages, English, French and Latin. 
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Without naming them, he describes the situation of the Temple 
Societies as particularly suitable for the quiet study of the 
law, being geographically within the bounds of the City, but 
removed from its bustle and turmoil, yet convenient of access 
to the King’s Courts at Westminster. 

Sir John describes the Inns of Chancery to which he gives 
the functions mentioned in the last chapter, and goes on 
to give a vivid picture of the “Innes” of Court. He points 
out that the cost of living in these Inns is so great that only 
the sons of persons of quality can afford to resort to them. 
We have no information why these institutions were styled 
“Inns”, an unique term for educational establishments, but 
Sir John makes it clear that schools they were, and not merely 
schools of law but of ‘‘all commendable qualities requisite 
for gentlemen”. The settlements of the Societies of lawyers 
were probably styled Inns to indicate their essentially resi- 
dential character as distinct from the mere colleges of the 
period where the students often lived out. In these London 
seminaries the educational aims were truly liberal, as the 
students were taught to sing and exercise themselves in all 
kinds of harmony. There, too, says Fortescue, they also 
‘practise dancing and other noblemen’s pastimes, as they 
used to do which are brought up in the King’s House”. 

The old chronicle goes on to say that for the endowment 
of virtue and abandoning of vice, noblemen and knights sent 
their children to the Inns not to have them learned in the 
law so that they might live by its practice, but in order that 
they might be taught how to be good and useful citizens and 
prepared for service in the high offices of State. 

In the view of this old writer, the Inns formed ideal com- 
munities, as sedition, chiding and grudging were conspicuous 
by their absence. 

In a time when discipline was enforced with relentless 
cruelty, he was impressed by the fact that in these Societies 
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the only punishment for offences against their brethren was 
expulsion from the Fellowship. 

This measure was, he tells us, sufficient, as a member once 
expelled from his Inn could never be received into another 
Fellowship. By this simple rule of life he assures us there 
was continual peace, and the demeanour of the Brethren was 
“fof such as are coupled together in perfect amity”. Nor 
is corroborative evidence of this remarkable volume lacking, 
for in the Letters Patent by which the First of the Stuarts 
conveyed the ancient monasteries of the Knights Templar 
to the Honourable Societies of the Middle and Inner Temple. 
King James speaks of these ancient Fraternities as places to 
which ‘“‘many young men, eminent for rank of family and 
their endowments of mind and body have daily resorted 
from all parts of this realm, and from which many men in 
our own times, as well as in the times of our progenitors, have 
by reason of their very great merits been advanced to discharge 
the public and arduous functions as well of the State as of 
justice, in which they have exhibited great examples of prudence 
and integrity to the no small honour of the said Profession 
(of the Law) and the adornment of this Realm and good of 
the whole commonwealth”. 

Indeed it is hardly possible to exaggerate the esteem in 
which the Inns of Court were held in Tudor and Stuart times. 
The accepted popular opinion of them is indicated by the 
words from the dialogue of one of the most popular plays 
of the day, which I have set out at the beginning of this 
chapter. 

“Rare Ben Jonson” would never have placed these words 
in the mouth of one of his characters unless they were likely 
to find an echo in the hearts of his audience. 

It is true to say that these ancient Societies have been, 
from their very inception to the present day, training and 
sending out, as the Temple Bidding Prayer has it, “‘a due 
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supply of persons well qualified to serve God both in Church 
and State’. 

At a time when the undergraduates of the older universities 
were mere boys, and for the most part the sons of yeomen, 
tenant farmers and artisans, the members of the great legal 
colleges in London were young men destined for careers 
at Court or in the Departments of State, so that as late as 
the beginning of the eighteenth century we find Sir Henry 
Chauncey writing of them as “excellent seminaries and 
nurseries for the education of youth, some for the Bar, others 
for the seats of judicature, others for the Government, and 
others for affairs of State”. 

Later in the seventeenth century the Inns of Court became 
more strictly Schools of Law, and since this period the army 
and the older Universities have shared with them the réle 
of Schools of Manners. 

In both cases it has been the corporate life under a code 
of discipline combined with intimate relations with gentle- 
men of high ideals and noble aspirations which has moulded 
the character of young Englishmen. 

There is nothing better for knocking the corners off a 
youngster than life in a Mess, and those who have had experience 
of its advantages have always been eager to send their sons 
to get “‘licked into shape” in their old corps. 

But to those who have not had the good fortune, or the 
opportunity, of spending a portion of their life in the Service, 
or in one of the residential Universities, the Inns of Court 
supply a splendid alternative. 

Membership of an Inn has been a source of inspiration 
and education to many who, like the young sprigs of nobility 
in Elizabethan days, had no intention of living by the practice 
of the law. 

As far back as the seventeenth century the first Duke of 
Ormonde, who served for four long administrations as Lord 
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Lieutenant of Ireland was, at the age of seventy-two, and 
at the very summit of his fame, proud to be admitted a member 
of the Middle Temple, and since his day admission to one 
of these Great Fellowships has been highly prized by princes, 
soldiers, statesmen and administrators, as well as lawyers. 
In order to fit their students for public life a feature of the 
Inns of Court in Tudor and early Stuart times was “Revels”, 
which were in ancient days far from being mere frolics, as 
their names suggest. 

The Revels originally took the form of Mimic Courts designed 
to teach the manners and customs of the Royal Household 
to members of the nobility and gentry likely to attain appoint- 
ments in the personal service of the Sovereign. 

“Christmas,” which seems, in those halcyon days, to have 
extended from All Hallow E’en to Candlemas, was the period 
for these festivities, and in the days of Queen Elizabeth officers 
were appointed by the Benchers in Parliament to carry out 
what was called “Grand Christmas”. The chief officer was 
styled Steward and he was assisted by a Marshal or Butler, 
a Constable of the Tower and a Master of the Revels. 

Eventually, however, the Bench handed over the arrange- 
ments for the Revels to the members of the House who “set 
up one of their number as Prince D’Amour, surrounded 
him with the pageantry of a Court and treated him as a royal 
personage ’’. 

The Benchers looked on at these proceedings with indul- 
gent eyes, and, what is more astonishing, real officers of State 
and the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs of the City “‘bowed before 
this transitory Potentate and obeyed his behests”. There 
is a contemporary account of one of these Revels in the Middle 
Temple in 1635. A Cornish gentleman named Vivian was 
the “Prince” on this occasion. He had all the great officers 
of State as in the King’s Court, his guard, his pensioners, 
and no less than two chaplains! He was treated quite seriously 
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by the real Court. The Lord Chamberlain lent him two 
“fair cloths of State”. One was hung up in the Hall over 
the place where he dined, and the other in his privy chamber. 
My Lord of Salisbury sent him pole-axes for his pensioners, 
he was supplied with venison from the King’s forests, and 
with wine by the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs! 

The “Prince” was served on bended knee, and all subjects 
knelt before him and kissed his hand. He went to Church 
in State and knighted his favourites. It must have been a 
great time for Vivian, but very expensive, as it cost him no 
less than two thousand pounds out of his own purse. 

It was, however, probably quite worth it to a young gentle- 
man of quality, as the whole of the ceremonial at the Temple 
was designed to make him fit “to give the Prince Elector 
a royal entertainment with masks, dancing, and some other 
exercises of wit in ovations or arrangements that day they 
invite him”. 

At any rate, after deposition from his temporary dignity 
Vivian was knighted by the King at Whitehall. 

As time went on the Revels appear to have fallen from 
their high estate. 

From being stately imitations of the King’s Court, in which 
the holding of office was a stepping stone to Reader, Master 
of the Bench, or even to Royal favour, they degenerated into 
mere entertainments, often somewhat rowdy. 

The Templars followed the spirit of the times, as John 
Stow tells us that in the houses of all great personages, such 
as noblemen, bishops and great officers of State, Lords of 
Misrule were appointed at Christmastide, and made the 
rarest pastimes “‘to delight the beholders”. 

The Lords of Misrule seem to have abused their powers, 
and to have not only raised “‘outcries”, but to have broken 
into chambers forcibly and levied money from the occupiers 
as the Lord of Misrule’s rent! 


INNER TEMPLE GATEWAY 
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The Benchers were forced to take disciplinary action, and 
by the end of the sixteenth century we read of no more reigns 
of Lords of Misrule in the two Houses of the Temple. 

There was a good deal of swashbuckling amongst the 
young bloods about town in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
and a Royal decree was issued that no member of an Inn 
of Court should wear a Spanish cloak, sword and buckler, 
or rapier, under a penalty of three shillings and four pence 
for the first offence and expulsion for the second! 

There was good cause for this restriction, as we read that 
two notaries of the Lord of Misrule, named Davies and Martin, 
who had been the closest friends, quarrelled, and Davies 
decided to administer corporal punishment to his quondam 
friend. With this purpose in view he entered Middle Temple 
Hall during dinner, in cap and gown with a dagger in his 
belt, and accompanied by a friend and servant armed with 
swords. 

Davies walked up to Martin, who was quietly dining, and 
producing a stick from under his gown belaboured poor Martin 
with it. He then rushed to the bottom of the Hall, where his 
friend and servant were standing, seized a sword from the 
hand of one of them, shook it over his head at Martin, and 
rushing down the water steps leapt into a boat! For this 
outrage Davies was promptly expelled from the Inn but he 
was re-admitted. He rose to the rank of Serjeant and was 
actually appointed Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. 

Martin, too, rose to considerable distinction, and was even- 
tually appointed Recorder of London, but, curiously enough, 
neither of the two protagonists lived to enjoy the high offices 
to which they were appointed. 

Davies died suddenly at his house in the Strand before 
taking office, and Martin was so shocked at a claim for a large 
sum of money claimed in connection with his appointment, 
that he took to his bed and never rose again! 
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The stories of Vivian, the Cornish “Prince”, and of Davies 
and Martin show that close participation in the life of his Inn 
was a sure road to promotion for the Templar in Stuart days. 
Tt is no less so to-day. The Inns are still great moulders of 
character, and the man who is able to satisfy the exacting 
standards of his peers in the little kingdom of his Society is 
usually able to comply with the less intimate requirements of 
the great world outside. 

The Inns of Court in the twentieth century, as in the fifteenth, 
are still great “‘Schools of Manners”’. 


CHAPTER VI 
PLAY-ACTING 


Full oft within the spacious Walls 
When he had fifty summers o’er him, 
The grave Lord Keeper led the brawls, 
The Seal and maces danced before him. 


His bushy beard and shoe strings green, 

His high-crown’d hat and satin doublet, 

Moved the stout heart of England’s Queen, 
Though Pope and Spaniard could not trouble it. 


So wrote the poet Gray about Christopher Hatton who took 
a leading part in the performance at Whitehall of The Tragedy 
of Gorboduc, one of the earliest English stage plays, which 
was first produced in Inner Temple Hall in 1560. 

The play was written by Thomas Sackville, afterwards 
Earl of Dorset, and Thomas Norton, who became Remem- 
brancer of London, but it was Hatton, the actor, and not the 
authors who attracted the attention of the Virgin Queen. His 
graceful dancing so commended him to his Sovereign that he 
became her prime favourite, and was in due course entrusted 
with the Great Seal, so that the wits of the day christened him 
“The Dancing Chancellor”’. 

The Pegasus Club, which was founded in 1895 with Lord 
Russell of Killowen as first President, still perpetuates the love 
of lawyers for dancing. Year by year the Hall of one of the 
Inns of Court is the scene of a great Ball given by this Club, 
but during the rest of the year this pastime finds no favour with 
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the powers that be. (Gray’s Inn is a notable exception; as a 
magnificent Ball was given recently during the Treasurership 
of Lord Greenwood. It was quite up to the standard of a 
regimental Ball and no higher praise is possible.) 

It was not always so, for long after the days when the Revels 
were carried out under the direct supervision of the Bench, 
the ceremony of dancing old measures round the coal fire in 
the centre of the Hall was carefully observed when His, or 
Her, Majesty’s Judges visited the Inn, and on other great 
occasions. 

Sir Robert Brerewood, who wrote a history of the Middle 
Temple in 1634, tells us that in his day the measures were 
“walked”, but in early times they were elegantly danced. Sir 
Robert deplored that the Inns of Court had fallen away from 
the good old custom of dancing, and says in former times it 
would have been a shame for students of the Inn to be unable 
to dance, 

The ceremony was kept up till nearly the middle of the 
eighteenth century by the Inner Temple. It is recorded that 
when Lord Talbot was entertained on his appointment to the 
Great Seal, the Chancellor, Master of the Temple, Judges and 
Benchers danced or walked round the coal fire three times 
according to the ancient custom. The legal luminaries were 
aided in the figures of the dance by George Cooke, the Protho- 
notary, a gay lad of sixty, whilst ‘“‘all the time of the dance the 
ancient song accompanied by music was sung by one Tony 
Aston dressed in a bar gown”. 

The “Ancient Song” was doubtless a ditty something 
similar to the songs still sung by many of the Livery Companies 
of London on great occasions. Like many of the guild 
“anthems”, it has been lost, but it is to be hoped that it will 
be rediscovered. 

This dance of the learned judges attracted a good deal of 
attention amongst the writers of the period. It was ridiculed 
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by Dr. Donne in his Satires and, in the Dunciad, Pope lampooned 
the legal dancers in the caustic line ‘The Judge to dance his 
brother Sergeant calls”. 

It was probably in consequence of the “‘leg pulling” which 
followed that our Brethren of the Inner House decided to 
follow the example of the Middle Temple and abandon the 
custom. 

From the success which attended the performance of Hatton 
as an amateur actor it is not surprising that the Bench 
and Bar of former days looked on play-acting with great 
favour. 

It must be conceded that the Inner Temple led the way in 
its encouragement of the Thespian art, as in addition to 
Gorboduc, the gentlemen of the Inn produced another tragedy, 
called Tancred and Gismund, which was the joint effort of five 
members of the Society of which Hatton was one. Owing no 
doubt to the fact that Her Majesty’s favourite was one of the 
authors, tradition asserts that the Queen was present at the 
performance. 

The Templars were not alone in their devotion to acting, 
as dramatic performances were in great favour at Gray’s 
Inn, and the gentlemen of the Society had the honour of 
performing before Her Majesty both at Whitehall and 
Greenwich. 

Gray’s Inn, indeed shares with the Middle Temple the 
honour of having encouraged the writings of the Immortal 
Shakespeare. 

On Candlemas Day, 1601, Twelfth Night was produced in 
Middle Temple Hall by Shakespeare’s Company. 

There is no record of the event in the books of the Inn, 
but the learned historian, Master Bruce Williamson, is satisfied 
that it is highly probable that Shakespeare himself was one 
of the performers. 

He points out that players, in Elizabeth’s time, unless they 
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acted under the patronage of some great person, were liable 
to be arrested as rogues and vagabonds! 

He thinks, therefore, that as the performers were so little 
esteemed in the golden age of the English drama, John Manning- 
ham, the diarist, to whom we are indebted for a record of this 
great event, could not be expected to condescend to give 
particulars of the cast! 

At Gray’s Inn, Shakespeare’s Comedy of Errors was per- 
formed at a Grand Night. Sir Dunbar Plunket Barton says: 
“The following account of the proceedings of that evening is 
given by Sir Sidney Lee, the most reliable of all the poet’s 
biographers : 

“*At the close of 1594 a performance of Shakespeare’s early 
farce, the Comedy of Errors, gave him a passing notoriety that 
he could well have spared. The piece was played (apparently 
by professional actors) on the evening of Innocents’ Day 
(December 28th), 1594, in the hall of Gray’s Inn before a 
crowded audience of benchers, students and their friends. 
There was some disturbance during the evening on the part 
of guests from the Inner Temple, who, dissatisfied with the 
accommodation afforded them, retired in dudgeon, So that 
night, a contemporary chronicle states, was begun and 
continued to the end in nothing but confusion and errors, 
whereupon it was ever afterwards called the Night of Errors. 
Shakespeare was acting on the same day before the Queen at 
Greenwich, and it is doubtful if he was present. On the 
morrow a Commission of Oyer and Terminer inquired into 
the causes of the tumult, which was mysteriously attributed 
to a sorcerer having “foisted a company of base and common 
fellows to make up our disorders with a play of errors and 
confusions”’.’”” 

It might have been expected that during the Commonwealth 
the Puritan Party would have frowned at play-acting in the 
Temple, but this was far from being the case. 
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There are plenty of entries in the accounts of the Societies 
for the period showing that several dramatic performances were 
held. 

Dancing was not only tolerated but encouraged, and in 1654 
there is an entry of £20 paid to dancers for instructing the 
gentlemen of the Inn. 

Just think of our Modern Benchers even permitting dancing, 
let alone providing dancing masters! 

There is a record that in 1651, on a Saturday night, there 
was a masque at Middle Temple Hall. 

The Benchers and ancients started the ball rolling by singing 
the Hundredth Psalm, then everyone drank a glass of Hippocras, 
which was, of course, spiced and sweetened wine, and then 
the Benchers retired, leaving the Hall to the “‘ Young Gentlemen 
of the Society”, who recreated themselves with dancing and 
“melodious musick many ladyes and persons of quality being 
present”. 

The Treasurer of the Inn at the time was Solicitor-General 
of the Commonwealth, so “these festivities may almost be said 
to have been held under government patronage”. 

The Puritans were not such dull dogs as we are inclined to 
think. Cromwell, though the head of a republic, maintained 
the state of a great prince, and the anniversary of his assumption 
of office as Lord Protector was celebrated with great ceremony 
in the Temple. Trumpets were sounded and a great entertain- 
ment provided. 

Play-acting was even more popular after the Restoration 
and there is a record of a score of plays produced in Inner 
Temple Hall between 1664 and 1685. 

At this period the taste for the Shakespearean drama entirely 
died away “owing to the fact (according to Mr. Inderwick) 
that Shakespeare, being comparatively without liberal education, 
and not having had the advantage of mixing from his youth 
with gentlemen and gentlemen’s sons, had not acquired the 
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art of writing to the taste of the class from which the Inns of 
Court were drawn”. 

No more outrageous and ill-founded nonsense has ever 
been written. The fact is that the delicate poesy of the Bard 
of Avon was lost on the coarse minds of so many of the subjects 
of the Merry Monarch. The young bloods of the later Stuart 
period liked their dialogue, liked their wine, highly spiced, 
as is evidenced by the fact that on Candlemas Day, 1681, a 
licentious play called the London Cuckold was produced before 
the Lord Chancellor and the Judges. It has been described 
as “the most rank play that ever succeeded”. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, and John Dryden were the popular 
playwrights of the period. Dryden was the author of Secret 
Love, or The Maiden Queen which was acted in 1669 in Inner 
Temple Hall by the King’s Players with sweet Nell Gwynne 
in the réle of a maid of honour. She was only about 
nineteen at the time but her success was so great that she 
won the heart not only of her Sovereign but of that dear old 
gossip Pepys. 

He tells us that this new play of Dryden had been mightily 
commended for its regularity and wit “‘and the truth is there 
is a comical part done by Nell, which is Florimell, that I 
never can hope to see the like done again by man or woman. 
The King and Duke of York were at the play but so great 
a performance of a comical part was never, I believe, in the 
world before as Nell does this both as a mad girl, then, most 
and best of all, when she comes in like a young gallant 
and hath the motion and carriage of a spark the most 
that. ever I saw any man have. It makes me confess I 
admire her”. 

Play-acting is no longer popular in the Inns of Court, and 
our beautiful halls are rarely used for other than their legiti- 
mate purposes of dining and debating, but even during the 
present century there have been occasional dramatic perform- 
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ances. The earliest of these was the production of Robert 
Browning’s historical tragedy, Strafford, in Inner Temple 
Hall in 1901. On this occasion most actors were members 
of the Bar or their relatives. Some of the cast are no longer 
with us, but we have still in active practice, Major W. W. 
Grantham, K.C., Recorder of Deal, who was one of the most 
spirited performers on this historic occasion. 

In 1916 Twelfth Night and Much Ado about Nothing 
were performed at a Red Cross Féte in Middle Temple 
Hall and there were Elizabethan music and dancing in 
the Garden. 

The close association between play-acting and pleading 
which I have tried to point out in this chapter is easy to under- 
stand. 

The advocate must identify himself with his clients, just 
as the actor “throws himself” into his part. Histrionic effects 
are not popular in the courts nowadays, but it was not always 
so. Lord Brampton tells a story of dramatic effects in defending 
a wife murderer on circuit. The man had two little daughters 
whom the solicitor had dressed in black and placed in a prom- 
inent place in Court during the trial. Hawkins made an 
impassioned plea for the prisoner. Pointing to the two 
children, who were sitting frightened to death and weeping 
quietly, he said, “Gentlemen of the Jury, look at those two 
poor children who have been deprived of one parent by an 
unfortunate accident. Do their innocent tears not affect 
you? Can you deprive them of their surviving parent for whom 
they silently plead?” The jury was almost moved to tears 
also, and acquitted the prisoner. As he left the Court counsel 
on the other side said to Hawkins: “If they had seen those 
two kiddies as I did yesterday they wouldn’t have had much 
effect on the Jury”. “‘How was that?” asked Hawkins. ‘‘Oh,” 
said the prosecuting counsel, “I went round to the street 
where your ‘accident’ occurred and saw the two children playing 
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outside the door. They had got hold of an unfortunate kitten, 
tied a piece of string round its neck, and were swinging it 
gaily backwards and forwards and singing: 


“This is the way that Daddy will swing, 
Daddy will swing, Daddy will swing. 
This is the way that Daddy will swing 
On a cold and frosty morning.” 


CHAPTER VII 
GLORIANA AND THE TEMPLAR ADVENTURERS 


Elizabeth . . . held the Law in high esteem, and is be- 
lieved to have been a frequent visitor at the Inns of Court. From 
them she drew her most trusted servants, and not only her 
statesmen and courtiers but the daring navigators and adventurers, 
whose exploits by opening new worlds to English enterprise 
shed a lustre on her reign, were proud to be enrolled amongst 
their members. 


—The History of The Temple, by J. BRucE W1LLIAMSON, London. 


GLOoRIANA not only encouraged the Gentlemen of the Inns 
of Court to get up masques and entertainments in her honour 
but infected them with her own enthusiasm for the expansion 
of England’s influence and England’s trade. Spain and 
Portugal had a long start of the English adventurers who 
followed in their wake and for a hundred years had been 
exploring and dividing amongst themselves the new territory 
which Columbus had added to the map of the world. 

Portugal had studded with her trading forts the coasts of 
Africa and India. Her sailors had pushed their little craft 
through the Malayan Archipelago until they had commerce 
with half-mythical Japan. 

Spain found congenial occupation in uprooting pagan empires 
in Mexico and Peru and converting whole tribes by the sword. 
The fabulous wealth of these Western conquests converted 
the hard fighting Spaniards into pampered overlords of a 
great empire beyond the sea. 
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In 1497 John Cabot had discovered Newfoundland and 
Labrador, and by the beginning of the sixteenth century 
English fishing boats were lording it over the fishermen of 
three other nations on the Banks of Newfoundland. Fishing 
was all very well in its way, but Elizabeth inspired her merchant 
adventurers to seek a passage to the fabled wealth of Far 
Cathay. 

Bruce Williamson, in the extract I have placed at the head 
of this chapter, indicates that Gloriana found in the Temple 
many of the founders of overseas empire and overseds trade. 

Sir Lynden Macassey has supplied us with particulars of 
the striking achievements of these worthy successors to the 
earlier Templars who, as we have seen, played such a remark- 
able part in developing commerce with the Near East, and 
founded the principles of international banking. 

Nurtured in the atmosphere of the Crusading Adventurers, 
it is not surprising that the Templars of Elizabethan days 
“took a prominent and active part in developing the sea power, 
the dominions and the trade of Britain”. 

Their legal knowledge led these lawyer adventurers to 
conceive the doctrine of “‘the territoriality of sea routes”. 
They asserted, with all the weight of their authority, that a 
new sea route should be regarded as the exclusive property 
of the discoverers, and reserved for the trade of their country 
alone. Their disciples did not hesitate to enforce this doctrine 
with shot and shell, and woe betide those who dared to dispute 
it. The Spanish and Portuguese had sailed their ships into 
sunny climes, but the hardy English sailors thrust their little 
craft into frozen seas to find lands so inclement that they 
would prove to be good markets for our island’s staple product 
—wool. 

Chanceler, in this quest, discovered the White Sea, and 
opened up a flourishing trade with Muscovy, carried on by 
an almost forgotten City Guild—the Merchants of Muscovy. 
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Chanceler was not a Templar, but others, who were soon, 
took a hand in the game. Sir Martin Frobisher rounded 
Labrador and brought back what he thought was gold from 
the shores of Hudson’s Bay. He was admitted to the Middle 
Temple in 1592, but six years earlier another member of this 
great Society, Adrian Gilbert, had obtained a charter from 
Elizabeth incorporating “The Colleagues of the Fellowship 
for the Discovery of the North West Passage”. 

With him in this enterprise were many brethren of his 
Inn, for the Elizabethan lawyer was not only prepared to 
formulate a legal doctrine but, sword in hand and with a 
good ship under him, to put into practice the theories he 
upheld. 

After the dreamers came Drake. First amongst the bold 
spirits of a great age this mighty Middle Templar realized 
the importance of sea power to our Island Kingdom. He 
never lost an opportunity of asserting the rights of the flag 
of St. George, and, incidentally, securing Spanish treasure! 

When entrapped by his powerful rivals, he knew it was 
no good looking to his Sovereign for redress, so he simply 
set his teeth and waited for a chance of retaliation. 

I love to think of that August afternoon in 1586 when Drake 
strode into Middle Temple Hall during dinner. Back from 
the Spanish Main and covered with the glory of a hundred 
sea fights, we can easily imagine the enthusiastic reception 
he received from his fellow members. 

No name is more honoured in Middle Temple Hall, and 
as we shall see, a relic of his trusty little ship reminds the 
Modern Templars of their famous forbear’s voyage round 
the world. Indeed, the name of Drake is almost as revered 
in the Hall of his old Society as on the shores of his native 
Devon. Drake was a great sailor and a fine adventurer and 
his principle of sea supremacy was fundamental, but he had 
not conceived any real notions of colonization. He made the 
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Flag of St. George feared on every ocean, but it remained 
for another Middle Templar to plant it on the mainland of 
a New Continent. 

Sir Walter Raleigh was admitted to the Middle Temple 
in 1574 at the age of twenty-two, and to this remarkable man 
“belongs the credit of having, first of Englishmen, pointed 
out the way to the formation of a greater England beyond 
the seas”. 

Raleigh’s first attempt at colonization was made in poor, 
unhappy Ireland. A large tract of Munster had been laid 
waste by one of the ever-recurring wars between the Desmonds 
and the Ormonds. 

Desmond took the foolish step of calling the Spaniards 
to his aid, but was defeated and his action was declared to 
be high treason by his English overlords. His lands escheated 
to the Crown, and Raleigh was given twelve thousand acres 
which he planted with yeomen from Devon. 

This enterprise was followed by a much bolder scheme. 
He satisfied himself that the Spaniards had no right to the 
North American mainland, and, undaunted by Gilbert’s 
failure to colonize Newfoundland, he sent two ships further 
south, under the command of Phillip Amadas, a member of 
the Middle Temple, ‘Who a month after his departure was 
fined by the Benchers of the Middle Temple for being absent 
from his studies without permission”. 

The expedition annexed the country about Roanoke and 
Pamlico, which the so-called “colonists” declared was ‘“‘the 
goodliest isle under the cope of heaven”, but the followers 
of Amadas had more taste for exploring than settling, and 
added to their praise of the “island” that nothing but ‘‘the 
discovery of a good mine or a passage to the South Sea” 
would induce Englishmen to settle there. 

Raleigh did not believe them, and sent out no less than five 
expeditions to colonize the land which his Queen had christened 
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Virginia. Templars were well to the fore in these expeditions; 
Ralph Lane was the Governor left behind after the second 
expedition, whilst Bartholomew Gosnold commanded the last 
one. 

The interest of the City of London in these early attempts 
at colonization is indicated by the fact that the expedition under 
John White in 1589 was fitted out by John Wattes, a member 
of the Corporation. Macassey tells us that in recognition of 
this service to the struggling colony of Virginia, which they 
regarded as their protégé, the Benchers elected Wattes, when 
in due course he became Lord Mayor, a member of the Middle 
Temple. 

This distinction has been rarely conferred on the Chief 
Magistrate of the City by the Templar Societies, but Gray’s 
Inn has admitted to its Fellowship a large number of Lord 
Mayors in bygone times. 

Having expended some £50,000 on his attempts at founding 
a New England beyond the Western Ocean, Raleigh gave up 
Virginia in despair, having got out of it only tobacco, which 
he introduced with success in England, and potatoes, which he 
planted with almost equal success on his Irish estates. 

Raleigh had failed, but he had fired the popular imagination, 
and his lieutenant, Gosnold, brought back from Raleigh’s 
last expedition reports of a fine country well watered and with 
good harbours, north of the early settlement. 

Another Middle Templar took up Raleigh’s project, but 
based it on a far broader conception of colonization. This 
man was Sir John Popham, who was not merely a lawyer but a 
Chief Justice. He was almost as fascinating a personality as 
Raleigh himself. “Some say,” says Macassey, “he had been 
kidnapped in his youth by gypsies and practised as a highwayman 
until he was thirty years of age, when he transferred his practice 
to the Bar!” Others say that he was such a bold spirit that he 
used to spend his week-ends not like his degenerate descendants 
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on a golf course, but in associating with the gentlemen of the 
road! At any rate he was the driving force behind the schemes 
of colonization which received such support from the First 
of the Stuarts. 

Largely through Popham’s influence, the Virginia Company 
was formed, and as he was a Bencher of the Society, many of 
the earlier meetings in connection with the scheme were held 
in Middle Temple Hall. Sir Edwin Sandys, another Middle 
Templar, was the draftsman of the Company’s charter, which 
gave the colonists all the liberties, franchises and immunities 
of British subjects without, however, any political powers. 

The story of the Virginia Company is as disastrous as that 
of the expeditions of Raleigh, and we owe to George Percy, 
another Templar who sailed in the first party and afterwards 
became Governor of Virginia, some account of the scandals 
of that settlement. 

The authorities were accused—not without some justice— 
of sending out the sweepings of the kingdom to get rid of them. 

The Virginia Company was verging on collapse when Sir 
Edwin Sandys, the draftsman of its Charter, came to the rescue. 
Curiously enough the religious situation at the time gave him 
his cue. 

The adventurers of Elizabeth’s day were men who could pray 
and fight and joke at once and go with equal zest to church or 
theatre, but the England of the first Stuarts was divided into 
two camps, one full of fun, frivolity and vice, and the other of 
stern, severe and narrow-minded men to whom seriousness 
meant gloom, and piety was the grimmest of pleasures. The 
latter party were, of course, the Puritans, and the intolerance 
of James the First drove some of them for a time to Holland, 
where they were kindly created, but they were unhappy under 
a foreign flag and were ready and anxious for an opportunity 
of establishing themselves in a new country which would still 
be England over the seas. 
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Sandys rightly looked to men of this type for the permanent 
settlement of Virginia, and he induced the King to see his point 
of view. He secured the grant of a new Charter to the colonists 
by which freedom of speech, equality before the law, and trial 
by jury were granted. 

He had to suffer for his opinion, as when James the First 
suppressed the Virginia Company on the allegation that it was 
fostering opposition to the King’s Authority, he was thrown 
into the Tower and only released after a vigorous protest from 
the House of Commons. 

The Crown was forced to acknowledge the forethought of 
this great Templar, who laid down the principles on which the 
colony was afterwards developed with permanent success. 

“Thus,” to make a long story short, ‘‘it was Gentlemen of the 
Temple who, first under Gloriana and later on under her less 
worthy successors, conceived the great ideal of establishing 
Englishmen in free dominions beyond the seas, and maintain- 
ing the trade routes to a far-flung Empire by the supremacy 
of the British Navy”. 


CHAPTER VIII 
ALSATIA 


By spigot and barrel, 
By bilboe and buff, 

Thou art sworn to the quarrel 
Of the blades of the huff. 
For Whitefriars and its claims 
To be champion or martyr, 

And to fight for its dames 
Like a Knight of the Garter. 


—The Alsatian’s Oath: The Fortunes of Nigel. 


“Was ever such impudence suffered in a government? 
Ireland conquered, Wales subdued, Scotland united: but 
there are some few spots of ground in London just in the 
face of the government, unconquered yet, that hold in rebel- 
lion still. Methinks ’tis strange that places so near the King’s 
Palace should be no part of his dominions. "Tis a shame to 
the Societies of the Law to countenance such practices.” 

These lines occur in a play by Shadwell called The Squire 
of Alsatia, which was acted in Inner Temple Hall in 1689. 

They called attention to a very remarkable survival of law- 
lessness which existed, almost under the aegis of the Home of the 
Common Lawof England, right up to comparatively modern times. 

Sanctuary was a curious institution of ancient law. It 
existed in the vicinity of various churches and monasteries, 
and the Broad Sanctuary in Westminster reminds the passer- 
by that criminals wére at one time free from the operation 
of the law under the shadow of the great abbey church. 
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The House of the Templars, like those of other religious 
communities, enjoyed the right of sanctuary, and when their 
home passed into the hands of the lawyers, these rights did 
not entirely lapse. 

The Temple Church and its churchyard were, of course, 
places of sanctuary, but in addition, three collections of tene- 
ments known as Ram Alley, Mitre Court, and Fuller’s Rents, 
enjoyed equal privileges. 

Ram Alley was a particularly unsavoury spot in Stuart 
times, as an Irish playwright of the period, called Barry, made 
one of his characters say: 


* And rough Ram Alley stinks with cookshops vile 
Yet stay, there’s many a worthy lawyer’s chamber 
*Buts upon Ram Alley.” 


Even after its vicious privileges were swept away, Ram 
Alley was full of public-houses and a place of no reputation, 
right up to the reign of George the First. It is now a small 
and quiet spot occupied only by commercial offices. 

Mitre Court Buildings stand on the site of Fuller’s Rents, 
and provide to-day, as they have done in the past, chambers 
for many distinguished Templars. The present fine struc- 
ture replaced in 1830 the house in which Charles Lamb and 
his sister once lodged. It was of these chambers, in the attic 
storey of No. 16, that Lamb wrote to Manning. ‘Bring your 
glass,” he cried exultantly, ‘‘and I will show you the Surrey 
Hills”. His bed faced the river, so that without much wrying 
his neck he could see the white sails glide by the bottom of 
King’s Bench Walk as he lay abed. ‘‘ The best room,” he adds, 
“has an excellent tiptoe prospect, casement windows with 
small panes—to look more like a cottage”. 

Mitre Court is now a most respectable neighbourhood, 
and an old passage still connects it with Serjeant’s Inn. 
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These “suburbs” of the Temple were infested with a 
disorderly crowd of beggars, vagabonds and outlaws, who 
gained access to the Temple through them, so that the courts 
and cloisters of the old Templar monastery must have had 
many undesirable visitors in Tudor and Stuart times. 

But the disagreeable neighbours of the Templars were 
not confined to residents in the purlieus of their own House. 
On the east of the Templar settlement the Carmelite com- 
munity, known as White Friars, established a great convent, 
which reached from what is now Whitefriars Street to the 
Temple boundary, and from Fleet Street to the Thames. 

After the fall of the Templars their mantle fell—to some 
extent—on the White Friars, and Councils of State were held 
in the Carmelite monastery. 

The primary mission of the White Friars was to the poor 
and the outcast in the slums of the great medieval towns; 
their good works attracted the notice of many of the noble 
and rich, so that benefactions flowed upon them and the Order 
became so wealthy that it was able to be very generous. Perhaps 
for this reason many ragamuffins of old London congregated 
round the home of the indulgent and generous Friars, who 
dispensed charity with both hands. 

When the Carmelite Brotherhood shared the fate of the 
other religious houses at the Dissolution of the Monasteries, the 
good monks and their good works disappeared, but the rights of 
sanctuary attached to their property remained, or at least the dis- 
orderly community which invaded their old estates said it did. 

The successors to the Friars formed themselves into a more 
or less organised community, and resisted all attempts of the 
civic authorities to control them. The settlement of the 
Carmelites became, in fact, a Republic of outlaws, and was 
given the picturesque name of Alsatia, derived from the title 
of the important province of Alsace’ which was, at the time, 
the buffer state between France and Germany. 
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Scott has chosen this queer part of Old London for the 
scene of the best parts of his novel, The Fortunes of Nigel. 
As we read his stirring pages the foggy crowded streets on 
the east side of the Temple rise before us. They are thronged 
with shaggy, uncouth ruffians, with tarnished doublets, enor- 
mous moustaches, battered hats, and always a hundredweight 
of rusty iron in the form of a broadsword or long rapier, 
suspended from their greasy shoulder belts. The Wizard of 
Abbotsford tells us that “the ancient sanctuary at Whitefriars 
lay considerably lower than the elevated terraces and gardens 
of the Temple, and was therefore generally involved in the 
damps and fogs arising from the Thames. The brick buildings 
by which it was occupied crowded closely on each other, 
for, in a place so rarely privileged, every foot of ground was 
valuable; but, erected in many cases by persons whose funds 
were inadequate to their speculations, the houses were gener- 
ally insufficient, and exhibited the lamentable signs of having 
become ruinous while they were yet new. The wailing of 
children, the scolding of their mothers, the miserable exhibi- 
tion of ragged linens hung from the windows to dry, spoke 
the wants and distresses of the wretched inhabitants; while 
the sounds of complaint were mocked and overwhelmed in 
the riotous shouts, oaths, profane songs, and boisterous laughter 
that issued from the alehouses and taverns, which, as the signs 
indicated, were equal in number to all the other houses; 
and, that the full character of the place might be evident, 
several faded, tinselled and painted females looked boldly 
at the strangers from their open lattices, or, more modestly, 
seemed busied with the cracked flower-pots, filled with mig- 
nonette and rosemary, which were disposed in front of the 
windows, to the great risk of the passengers”. 

Scott drew his inspiration from Shadwell’s “book” from 
which I have quoted at the beginning of this chapter. Shadwell 
knew what he was writing about, as he was himself a Templar, 
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and succeeded Dryden as Poet Laureate at the Revolution. 
He paints in vivid colours the manners of Alsatia, in which 
the dregs of an age—which was indeed full of dregs—were 
vatted. 

What a coterie appears upon his canvas! Degraded clergy- 
men who would marry anyone for five shillings, broken lawyers, 
skulking bankrupts, thievish moneylenders and gaudy courtesans. 

Alsatia was a wild spot by day and a wilder place by night. 
Well might Scott make Mistress Trapbois say to Nigel: “You 
might seek mercy in the Star Chamber, or holiness in hell, 
with better success than quiet in Alsatia”. 

Scott makes it perfectly clear: that the relations between 
the Republic of Alsatia and the young gallants of the Temple 
were not unfriendly. He makes “rattling Reginald Lowes- 
toffe of the Temple” Nigel’s sponsor when the young Scottish 
lord took up his residence in Alsatia to escape from the vengeance 
of the King’s Court for striking a courtier in the vicinity of 
the Palace. The two friends meet two Alsatian bullies on 
their first visit, and one of them says he knows Lowestoffe 
as “‘a good boy and free of the province”. 

There seems little doubt that the Templar students had 
an organisation of their own which was ‘“‘superior” to the 
laws of the Realm which they were supposed to be studying. 

The Benchers no doubt frowned on this student oligarchy, 
but it was not easy for a few elderly gentlemen to control 
several hundred dashing young sprigs of the nobility and 
gentry, armed to the teeth and reckless to a degree. 

The Gentlemen of the Inns of Court—Scott specially men- 
tions Gray’s Inn as well as the Temple—were a law unto 
themselves, and although they frequently fought with them, 
they had something of a fellow feeling for the “ Republicans” 
so close to their doors. 

The rights of Alsatia were actually pleaded in bar of most 
indictments of felonies and misdemeanours up till 1624, 
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when King James abolished “right of sanctuary ”, but immunity 
from arrest for debt remained, and Macaulay tells us that 
“cheats, false witnesses, forgers, and highwaymen found 
refuge there. For amidst a rabble so dangerous no peace 
officer’s life was in safety. At the cry of ‘Rescue’, bullies with 
swords and cudgels, and termagant hags with spits and broom- 
sticks, poured forth by hundreds; and the intruder was for- 
tunate if he escaped back into Fleet Street hustled, stripped, 
and jumped upon. Even the warrant of the Chief Justice of 
England could not be executed without the help of a com- 
pany of musketeers. Such relics of the barbarism of the darkest 
ages were to be found within a short walk of the chambers 
where Somers was studying history and law, of the chapel 
where Tillotson was preaching, of the coffee-house where 
Dryden was passing judgment on poems and plays, and of 
the hall where the Royal Society was examining the astro- 
nomical system of Isaac Newton”. 

It was not till the latter end of his reign that King William 
the Third had the courage to abolish the privilege of immunity 
from arrest for debt in Whitefriars, and the dogs were let in 
on the rats for which they had been so long waiting. 

Two other places of refuge for debtors still remained even 
then—the Mint and the Savoy—but they hardly concern 
us here. 

It is difficult, now, to realise that the home of so many 
leading newspapers, where at night the only sound is the 
roar of printing presses, was once the riotous Alsatia of Stuart 
days. 


CHAPTER IX 
AMERICA AND THE TEMPLE 


“Sanpys might not too fancifully be called the Father 
of American Constitutionalism.” 

So writes the Honourable James M. Beck, formerly Solicitor- 
General, in his recent book, The Constitution of the United 
States of America with reference to Sir Edwin Sandys, the 
draftsman of the Great Charter of Virginia. It is not sur- 
prising to find that the descendants of the men that Sandys 
sent out to colonize Virginia conceived high ideals of con- 
stitutional as well as religious liberty. They found themselves 
under a system which regarded a colony as a direct source 
of profit to the Mother Land. 

All the colonizing countries in the eighteenth century strove 
to secure a monopoly of a trade with their daughter countries 
beyond the sea. England wished to do so no less than others, 
but, as has ever been her custom, sought to legalize by 
statutory enactment what was justified by no moral right. 
She called in the lawyers to help her and they formulated a 
series of what were called Navigation Acts. Of these much 
criticized statutes it may at least be said that, if Drake con- 
ceived the notion of a British Navy ruling the Seven Seas, 
his Brethren in Temple had a wider view as they envisaged 
a British mercantile marine carrying the commerce of an 
Empire under protective legislation. 

These Acts accordingly permitted the ships of a producing 
country to carry its exports to English ports, but all other 
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traffic in imports had to be carried on British-built and British- 
owned ships, with British captains and British crews. 

The colonies, as a part of England, were forbidden to ship 
certain articles at all, and were only allowed to export their other 
produce on English vessels. Their trade with ports outside 
the Realm of England was hampered as much as possible, and 
finally they were forbidden to manufacture articles which 
might be obtained from Britain. 

In exchange for these restrictions their products paid lighter 
duties than those of other nations, and the goods they bought 
from England were—more or less—free of the duties paid by 
the English consumer. 

There was, indeed, an honest—and almost successful— 
attempt at the commercial federation of the Empire. 

The men of the American Colonies accepted and, indeed, 
were rather proud of, their position as subjects of a British 
King, but by 1760 the King had handed over most of his 
powers to Parliament, and the sturdy colonists would not admit 
the right of a body of men, elected within the bounds of Great 
Britain, to tax them and enforce the irksome Navigation laws. 

Their sons flocked to the Inns of Court, and found the 
laws they needed set out in the works of that great Middle 
Templar—Sir William Blackstone. Indeed, the famous Com- 
mentaries were studied more in the American colonies than in 
the England of the period. 

For years the colonists cherished their grievance against the 
Mother Country but realized that they were not strong enough 
to stand alone, and that the British military garrisons protected 
them from French aggression from the North and the British 
Navy guarded them from the pirates which infested the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

By 1763 British bayonets, however, had driven the French 
from the American continent and British guns had driven the 
pirates off the Western seas. 
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“England will soon repent,” said a clever Frenchman, “of 
having removed (by the conquest of Canada) the only check 
which could keep her colonies in awe. They stand no longer 
in need of her protection. She will call on them to contribute 
towards the burdens they have brought on her, and they will 
answer by striking off all dependence.” 

Montcalm’s prophecy came true, but the hands of the 
colonists were forced by Grenville, who set out to enforce the 
Navigation laws which the Americans had hitherto evaded by 
an organized system of smuggling. He resolved to keep a 
standing army in America, and make the colonists pay the 
costs, and passed a Stamp Act which required even newspapers 
to be stamped. The duty from these stamps was designed to 
pay for the Army of America. 

The colonists refused to use the stamped paper and insisted 
that taxation and representation went together, and that the 
English Parliament had no right to tax them. They upheld the 
doctrine of no taxation without representation. 

They had plenty of friends in England, notably Pitt, who 
rejoiced that America had resisted, and maintained “‘that the 
kingdom had no right to levy a tax on the colonies without 
their consent”. 

The colonists found their most eloquent champion, however, 
in the Middle Templar, Edmund Burke, whose speech on 
Conciliation with America in 1775 stated that in no other 
country was law so generally studied as in the American Colonies. 
“This study,” he declared, “renders men acute, inquisitive, 
dexterous, prompt in attack, ready in defence, full of resources. 
In other countries the people more simple.and of less mercurial 
cast, judge of an ill principle in government only by an actual 
grievance; here they anticipate the evil and judge of the 
pressure of the grievance by the badness of the principle”. 

The clever Irish orator was right, the American Colonists 
were far more influenced by the principles which guided the 
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actions of the British Government than by their actual griev- 
ances, which were really slight. 

Unfortunately the English Parliament on one side of the 
Atlantic and the Colonists on the other, both lost their tempers. 
Boston was the ringleader in resenting the imposition of any 
fiscal control over the colonists, and when the tea drinker at 
Boston was asked to pay a duty of threepence in the pound on 
tea on which the consumer at Bristol paid a shilling the famous 
“tea party” occurred. 

In the words of Lord Acton that ‘‘threepence broke up the 
British Empire” as the British Parliament, annoyed by the 
Boston “riots”, passed four foolish and violent Acts in 1774 
and drove the Colonists into arms against the Crown. An 
appeal to the King was fruitless and alas! the bitterness of 
the Virginians against Parliament developed into personal 
enmity against the King himself, and this was the beginning 
of the end. 

In those hours of trial the Colonists were lucky in having 
a number of British lawyers to guide them. 

In 1774 a Congress, irregularly but enthusiastically chosen, 
met at Philadelphia and voiced the grievances of twelve colonies. 
It was presided over by Peyton Randolph, of the Middle Temple, 
and although it ordered a boycott of English goods, opened the 
way to a settlement if the English people and their Parliament 
had been in a more conciliatory mood. 

In the following spring, when the long six-year war of Inde- 
pendence started, it was, says Macassey, “‘the Middle Temple’s 
child, Virginia, which headed the revolt”. 

Templars were, as we have seen, to the fore throughout the 
earlier troubles, and in 1776 the Declaration of Independence 
owed much to the Temple. 

It was drafted by Thomas Jefferson, of Virginia, ‘‘the child 
of the Middle Temple”, and settled by a Committee on which 
served a well known Templar lawyer, John Dickinson, who was 
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fated to render his country still further, and even more notable, 
service later on. 

When American friends visit the Temple perhaps what 
interests them most is a copy of the Declaration which hangs 
at the entrance to Middle Temple Library. 

It may well hang there, as appended to it are the signatures 
of no less than five Middle Templars who were destined to hold 
high judicial office in the new Nation. They were Edward 
Rutledge, who became Governor of South Carolina; Thomas 
Heyward, Junior, afterwards Judge of the High Court of South 
Carolina; Thomas McKeon, a future Governor of Pennsylvania; 
Thomas Lynch and Arthur Middleton, both of South Carolina. 

The declaration was a remarkable document which resolved 
“that these united colonies are and ought to be free and inde- 
pendent States; that they are absolved from all allegiance 
to the British Crown; and that all political connection between 
them and the State of Great Britain is and ought to be totally 
dissolved ”’. 

“For the support of which declaration,” said those Templars 
and the other signatories, ‘“‘we mutually pledge to each other 
our lives, our fortunes and our sacred honour”. 

Whilst the colonist Templars were fighting for independence 
they had two stout friends at home who championed them in the 
English Parliament. 

Edmund Burke has been already referred to, but there was 
in addition, John Dunning who led a strong section of the 
English people actively opposed to fratricidal strife with 
their own brethren across the seas, and especially indignant 
against the use of Hanoverian and Hessian troops in the war. 

The result of the struggle was that England yielded to her 
American children not only freedom but the land of an E.npire 
which stretched already from the Atlantic to the Lakes and the 
Mississippi and was soon to expand till another ocean deter- 
mined its bounds. 
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The end of the campaign left the States independent, but 
“saw disorder rampant, anarchy widely prevalent, business 
paralysed, lawlessness triumphant ’”’. 

It was then that lawyers from the Middle Temple rendered a 
still greater service than merely signing the Declaration of 
Independence. 

John Rutledge, was Chairman of the Committee which 
drafted the Constitution of the United States, and two other 
Middle Templars, Jared Ingersoll and Will Livingstone 
signed it. 

This historic document was designed to become the model 
for the Constitution of other Federated States. It is remark- 
able for its brevity, as it may be read aloud in twenty-three 
minutes, but as this hardly represents its conciseness Lord 
Bryce contrasts it with a familiar example in Holy Writ. He 
points out that it is only half as long as St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Corinthians and concludes, ‘‘History knows few instruments 
which in so few words lay down equally momentous rules on a 
vast range of matters of the highest importance and complexity ’’. 

When Switzerland was framing a constitution in 1848 she 
took the American Constitution as her model, and it has been 
used by both Australia and Canada, and so recently as 1922 by 
the Irish Free State. 

This is high testimony to the craftsmanship of the famous 
sons of the Temple who drafted it. 

The association between the London Fellowships of Lawyers 
and the legal profession of America has persisted to the present 
day. Not only do American citizens come to the Inns of Court 
and get called to the English Bar but some remain to adorn it 
in this country. The present legal adviser to the American Em- 
bassy, Mr. D. Campbell Lee, is a barrister of the Middle Temple, 
and his distinguished predecessor in office was also a Middle 
Templar. The benchers have delighted to honour distinguished 
sons of the States whom good fortune has sent to our shores. 
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Many of them have been elected Honorary Masters of the Bench 
and so recently as 1930 General Charles Gates Dawes, the 
famous author of the ‘‘ Dawes Plan” was added to the long 
Roll of Masters of the Middle Temple. 

The Temple is to-day one of the greatest places of pilgrimage 
in England for American citizens generally and American 
lawyers in particular. 

They regard it as the traditional home of the principles 
of liberty, and the very cradle of the Common Law of England 
their Motherland, and America, their Home. 

Not a day passes that some visitor from America does not 
pass out from one of the Temple gateways, carrying with him 
across the Atlantic fragrant memories of a remarkable institution 
which had been a College of the Law for more than a century 
before Columbus sailed and was destined to play an important 
part in building up the Great Nation which came into being 
in the New World which the great son of Genoa discovered for 
Spain. 


CHAPTER X 
IRELAND AND THE INNS OF COURT 


When, with young revellers, round the bowl, 
The old themselves grow young in soul! 
Oh! when I drink, the joy is mine, 
There’s bliss in every drop of wine. 
—Tom Moors (probably written in The Temple). 


IN the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries Irish students were 
excluded from the Inns of Court. 

Lincoln’s Inn has a record as far back as 1437 that “no 
Irishman might be held or named a fellow of the Society” 
and—if admitted by a mistake—if their awful origin was after- 
wards discovered they could be expelled! 

Notwithstanding this Order Irishmen did obtain admission 
even to Lincoln’s Inn, but they were segregated under lock 
and key and were only allowed to occupy one of two rather 
poor houses on the estate which was styled the ‘‘ Dovehouse”’. 
Bruce Williamson suggests that this lodging, if it did not belie 
its name, “‘must surely have had an atmosphere soothing to 
the savage breast”. 

And savage indeed those Irish breasts seem to have been, 
as this learned historian thinks that the exclusion of Irishmen 
from the Inns of Court was due to the behaviour of certain 
Hibernian compatriots at Oxford. He tells us that “the doings 
of the Irish at Oxford seem to have exceeded all bounds”. 

The story he has to tell of these “doings” is indeed a serious 
one, and it looks as if there were in those early days “‘wylde 
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Irishmen” who were, indeed, enemies of the King and his 
kingdom. 

The Inner Temple seems to have been more favourably 
disposed to visitors from the sister Isle, as there are records of 
admissions of Irishmen to the Inn as far back as 1510. This 
attitude of the Inner House may have been due to its close 
association with Gray’s Inn, which has long been regarded as 
the legal home of Irishmen in London. 

Under the Stuarts the Irish were extremely unpopular, 
and in November, 1641, the Lords in Council ordered diligent 
search to be made by the Four Inns of Court for any recusants 
admitted to their several Houses or their Inns of Chancery. 

King Charles appointed Commissions to administer the 
Oath of Supremacy framed in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, and the 
Oath of Allegiance, invented by his father, to ‘all Irish students 
and other suspected persons” in each Society. On the Com- 
mission for the Middle Temple Prince Charles—afterwards 
the Merry Monarch—was one of the Commissioners. 

Notwithstanding all the obstacles placed in their way, Irish- 
men continued to be admitted to the Inns during the seventeenth 
century, but Master Bruce Williamson says they do not appear to 
have been always desirable recruits, “‘ for when they departed with- 
out paying their debts (which not infrequently happened) there 
was great difficulty in recovering the duties they owed the Inn”. 

There is, I regret to say, in the Middle Temple records a 
report “‘that divers Irish gentlemen of this house have been 
many years indebted for Commons, and are gone into their 
owne countrey”. The result of the disgraceful conduct of these 
defaulters was that no Irishman was admitted to Commons 
until he had given a bond in two sureties of which at first one— 
and later on both—had to be English residents. 

Irish aspirants to a legal training were provided for by the 
establishment of the King’s Inns in Dublin by King Henry the 
Eighth in the old monastery of the Friar Preachers or Black Friars. 
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The Irish Society has had a very chequered career, and 
seems to have developed on very different lines to the English 
institutions. 

What might be regarded as its re-establishment at the begin- 
ning of the last century, did not, however, cut off the Irish 
law students from the great parent Societies in London. On 
the contrary it was necessary for a student of the King’s Inns 
to spend a year at an Inn of Court in London before he could 
be called to the Irish Bar. This regulation was enforced right 
up to 1885. y 

The result was that very cordial relations were established 
between the members of the Bars of the two countries. The 
warm-hearted Irish barristers made many friends whilst 
“eating their dinners” and developed warm corners in their 
hearts for the various Inns to which they were attached. 

When Dan O’Connell, the first great protagonist of the 
Irish Roman Catholics, was fighting the battles which resulted 
in the emancipation of his co-religionists from the almost un- 
believable restrictions on religious liberty which existed at the 
time, he was urged to have this rule altered. 

His political colleagues insisted that the curriculum of the 
Irish Inn was complete, and that the necessity for spending 
a year in London was nothing more nor less than ‘‘a badge 
of slavery”. O’Connell, however, rose superior to national 

~ prejudice. He declined to move in the matter, and said ‘‘it 
did a young Irishman good to come and eat dinners in an Inn 
of Court before he was called to the Irish Bar”. 

So the rule remained till less than half a century ago, 
and up till the establishment of the Irish Free State, mem- 
bers of the Irish Bar were freely admitted to the London 
Societies. 

An Irish barrister after keeping four terms in one of the 
London Inns was called to the English Bar without further 
examinational tests. 
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Since the eighteenth century the unworthy suspicion on 
Irishmen has disappeared from all the Inns of Court, and 
they have been heartily welcomed in all four Societies. 

In the words of Master Bruce Williamson, ‘“‘ Had the exclu- 
sion of Irishmen been persisted in at the Middle Temple 
many a distinguished name, including those of Edmund Burke, 
Henry Grattan and Richard Sheridan (not to mention modern 
instances), would have been missing from the Inn’s roll of 
honour ”’. 

The accomplished historian of Gray’s Inn, Sir Dunbar 
Plunket Barton, a former Irish M.P., Judge, Privy Councillor 
and Solicitor-General, and Sir Lynden Macassey, whose 
“Reading” in 1930 has inspired this chapter, amplify the 
list of great names which Ireland has given to the Inns 
of Court. 

The Irish Templars who ranged themselves on what might 
be styled the nationalist side, were a notable group. John 
Philpot Curran is remembered as a fierce champion of Irish 
liberty, whilst Theobald Wolfe Tone was the leader of almost 
the first of the militant bodies organised to shake off the English 
yoke in Ireland. 

Sir Colman O’Loghlen was responsible for the Act which 
enabled Roman Catholics to become Lord Chancellors. 

“Tim” Healy, the greatest of Parnell’s lieutenants and 
the most brilliant debater of the old Irish party, was Treasurer * 
of Gray’s Inn, and one of the most popular members of its 
Bench. 

But the Irish members of the Inns of Court were not all 
“rebels”. As far back as the war in Ireland between William 
of Orange and the faint-hearted brother of the Merry Monarch, 
there was David Cairnes, who did much to keep the troops 
of Tyrconnell outside the walls of Londonderry. 

Isaac Corry, the principal political opponent of Grattan, 
was of the Middle Temple. Just before the Union of England 
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and Ireland, which, together with the Plantation of Ulster, 
stains the record of England’s administration of her sister 
kingdom, the relations between Corry and Grattan became 
so strained that they fought a famous duel in the Phenix 
Park. On this occasion, Lord Howden, another Irish Middle 
Templar, who was the Duke of Wellington’s predecessor in 
Portugal, acted as second. 

But it is not necessary to go back a hundred years to find 
Irish Templars having recourse to arms in defence of what 
they believed to be the right side in Irish affairs. Have we 
not on the Bench of the Middle Temple, Lord Carson, the 
founder of the Ulster Covenant and the idol of the Orange- 
men of Ireland? 

Ireland has, however, given to the Temple some members 
who attained fame in other fields than the arena of political 
strife. Oliver Goldsmith was only a resident in the Temple, 
he was not a member of either house. He will be best referred 
to elsewhere. Leonard MacNally, the playwright, and Charles 
Molloy, the dramatist, were, however, admitted to the study 
of the law. 

“Lastly,” says Blake Odgers, ‘‘there was Tom Moore, 
the sweetest of Irish poets. When he came over he was 
writing his translation of Anacreon. And while he stayed 
here I am afraid he paid very little attention to law. He was 
busy writing many of those beautiful Irish melodies which 
will ever be associated with his name.” 

To-day in the Halls of all the Inns of Court not only Irish 
but Dominion, Indian, American and even foreign lawyers 
meet in brotherhood and share the inheritance of the fame 
and traditions of these great English legal institutions. 


CHAPTER XI 
SWORD AND ROBE 


I'll make thee famous by my pen 
And glorious by my sword. 


—Legend of Montrose. 


Tue Gentlemen of the Temple and its Sister Societies 
were ever as ready to use their swords as their tongues or their 
pens, and as far back as the Wars of the Roses numerous 
lawyers took part individually on one side or the other. John 
Fortescue, Chief Justice, was at the battle of Towton and 
Tewkesbury; Richard Neville, Chancellor to Henry the Sixth 
and father of the king-maker, was taken prisoner at Wake- 
field and beheaded the following day; and Thomas Thorpe, 
a Baron of the Exchequer, met with the same fate at the Battle 
of Northampton. 

Thomas Weswyke, Recorder of the City and afterwards 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer, assisted in repelling the assault 
of the Lancastrians upon the City in 1467. 

During the reign of Queen Elizabeth the Inns of Court 
not only furnished Her Majesty—as we have seen—with 
the great adventurers, Frobisher, Hawkins, Raleigh and Drake, 
but at the time of the Armada supplied military formations 
to repel the invasion. The original deed with regard to the 
association formed by the Gentlemen of Lincoln’s Inn is 
still in existence, and a copy of it adorns the Drill Hall of 
the modern descendants of these citizen soldiers in Stone 
Buildings. 
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At the Investiture of Prince Charles, afterwards Charles 
the First, we find the gentlemen of the Inns so interested in 
military matters that they took part in mimic combats called 
“The Barriers”, at the New Banqueting House in Whitehall. 

Ten gentlemen from each Inn were appointed ‘“‘to break 
three staves, three swords and exchange ten blowes apiece”. 

Apparently the men of law did not distinguish themselves 
on this occasion, but ‘‘they played the men at the banquet”. 

Master Bruce Williamson thinks that, probably on account of 
their unsatisfactory display on this occasion, King James thought 
they would be the better for a little practical training in the 
use of arms, and shortly after he suggested that a Volunteer 
Corps of six hundred gentlemen should be raised from the 
Inns of Court and Chancery. The Company was to be armed 
with the musket and pike, and directly under the patronage 
of the King and Prince of Wales. 

Unfortunately, these Letters Patent were not acted upon, 
as otherwise ‘“‘the Inns of Court Volunteers might have been 
anticipated by two centuries or, perhaps, a Corps established 
in London analogous to the Royal Company of Archers, the 
historic bodyguard of the Sovereign in Scotland”. 

The Civil War, however, brought forth the martial spirit 
of the Inns of Court. A regiment was mustered by the 
Societies “for the securitie of the Universities and Citie of 
Oxford”, and both King and Parliament owed much to dis- 
tinguished sons of the Inns who combined the professions 
of arms and the law. 

Richard Cromwell was admitted a student of Lincoln’s Inn 
and the Protector himself is said to have occupied chambers 
in the old gateway in Chancery Lane, and thence corresponded 
with Oliver St. John, a member of the Society, and John 
Hampden, of the Inner. 

Sir John Reynolds, who was in chambers in the Middle 
Temple with Silius Titus, served under Cromwell both in 
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Ireland and Flanders, and attained high military rank. Sir 
John Hungerford was another barrister who gave up the 
robe for the sword, and was one of the Parliamentary Generals 
in the Irish campaign. 

The most notorious of the lieutenants of the Lord Protector, 
was Cromwell’s son-in-law, Henry Ireton. He conducted 
the campaign in Ireland with ruthless severity, and it was 
largely the deeds of this Templar soldier which made such 
an impression on my countrymen that to this day the worst 
anathema of the Irish peasant is ‘The Curse of Cromwell 
on ye”! 

Both Ireton and Adrian Scrope, another of Cromwell’s 
Generals, were of the Middle Temple. 

William Say, a Bencher of the Middle Temple, was one 
of the Judges appointed to try King Charles. His name and 
that of Scrope appears on the warrant for the execution of 
their misguided Sovereign. P 

The King had naturally many distinguished lawyers on 
his side. Macassey specially mentions Sir Geoffrey Palmer, 
whose enthusiasm for the Royal cause led him to be imprisoned 
by the Parliament. He tells us that Palmer took a rise out 
of the Protector by writing the initial letter of his Christian 
name with a small ‘“‘o”. This was resented by the Protector, 
who always wrote his name with as large a capital as possible— 
an imitation of royalty. The Merry Monarch was so pleased 
with this little pleasantry that he made Palmer his first Attorney- 
General. 

Gray’s Inn made rather a “bloomer” during the inter- 
regnum. The Society purchased from the Commissioners of 
the Commonwealth the rent payable to the Crown. The 
transaction was repudiated after the Restoration and the Inn 
lost its money. 

Upon the rising of the Young Pretender in 1745, a regiment 
of volunteers was raised in the Inns of Court by Chief Justice 
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Willes for the defence of the King’s person. Willes was to 
have been colonel, but with the retreat of the rebels the danger 
passed, and his commission was never signed. 

Coming to more recent times, we find that the connection 
with the sword and robe has been actively preserved. 

Henry Havelock was a pupil of the elder Joseph Chitty, 
but for want of means abandoned the law and went into the 
Indian Army. Havelock has been described as ‘‘a learned 
student of the law, an enthusiastic soldier, and a pious Baptist”. 

He is one of the outstanding figures of the Indian Mutiny. 
He checked the bloodthirsty career of Nana Sahib by the 
recapture of Cawnpore, but was too late to save the women 
and children of the garrison, who were butchered in cold 
blood by the Nana when he heard of Havelock’s advance. 

Macassey recalls the romantic story of Sir James Outram, 
who was sent to supersede Havelock by the authorities who 
knew nothing of the situation on the spot. Outram found 
Havelock’s preparations for the advance on Lucknow so com- 
plete that he refused to supersede his brother officer although 
Havelock was perfectly prepared to hand over his command. 

Outram accompanied Havelock as a volunteer, and together 
they fought their way into Lucknow, but the British forces 
were so small that, even after the arrival of Havelock’s column, 
the rebels were able to renew the siege. 

The garrison of Lucknow had to continue to defend the 
rude walls of the Residency against fierce attacks for nearly 
two months until its ultimate relief by Sir Colin Campbell 
(afterwards Lord Clyde). Havelock only survived the Relief 
of Lucknow by a few days, and a grateful country showered 
posthumous honours upon him. 

In 1861 one of the finest monuments in Trafalgar Square 
was raised to the memory of this great Templar. 

In contrast to Havelock, who was a lawyer who gave up 
the robe for the sword, was Evelyn Wood, a soldier with a 
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taste for law. He was called to the Bar at the Middle Temple 
in 1870, whilst he was still serving with the colours. Nine 
years after his admission as a barrister he was entertained in 
Middle Temple Hall in recognition of the reward of the 
Victoria Cross for personal bravery. Wood rose to the rank 
of Field Marshal, and rendered long and distinguished services 
to his country. During the war years the legal Field Marshal 
was destined to see his two professions closely allied, as the 
remarkable record of gentlemen of the Long Robe in the 
service of the Sword, hitherto mentioned, fades into insigni- 
ficance when we consider the splendid contribution to the 
armed forces of the Crown, furnished by the famous regiment 
which stands on the present Army List as “The Inns of Court 
Officers’ Training Corps”, but is universally known as ‘The 
Devil’s Own”. 

When, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, Napoleon 
threatened to invade England, the martial ardour of the 
English people expressed itself by the formation of volunteer 
corps, and none were more active in this movement than 
the gentlemen of the Inns of Court. 

Two volunteer corps were formed by members of the four 
Societies. One was called the Inns of Court Association, 
and the other the Legal Association. 

The legal citizen soldiers were fortunate in having two 
lawyers to lead them who had military experience. One was 
Sir William Grant, who had seen active service in Canada, 
where he had commanded a body of volunteers in the Siege 
of Quebec. The other was Lord Erskine, who, as was not 
unusual at the time, had served in both the Army and Navy 
towards the end of the eighteenth century. He served for 
four years in the Navy, and seven years in the Army as an 
ensign of the famous Royal Scots or First Foot. This regiment 
is known in the Army as Pontius Pilate’s Bodyguard. The 
origin of. this nickname is that this Scottish regiment was 
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quartered in the Low Countries with an English battalion 
which claimed descent from a corps of English archers which 
fought at the Battle of Hastings. ‘“‘Oh!” said the Scotsmen, 
“we were formed and on duty on the night of the Crucifixion”. 
“‘So,” said the English, ‘“‘you must have been Pontius Pilate’s 
Bodyguard”. And as Pontius Pilate’s Bodyguard they are 
still known in the Army to-day. 

The Volunteer Associations were encouraged by Pitt, and 
—doubtless through his instrumentality—George the Third 
held a great Review of twenty-seven thousand volunteers 
in Hyde Park in 1803. 

As the Inns of Court Companies marched past, the King 
noticed their martial bearing and enquired who they were. 
“They are all lawyers,” replied Lord Erskine. ‘‘What! 
What!” said the King, ‘‘all lawyers—all lawyers? Call them 
the Devil’s Own, call them the Devil’s Own.” 

The Volunteer Associations lapsed after a few years, and 
with them the original ‘‘ Devil’s Own”, but in 1859 the move- 
ment again came to the fore. A petition was presented to 
the Benchers asking for the use of Middle Temple Hall for 
a meeting to discuss the formation of a legal volunteer Corps. 
The interest of eminent lawyers of the day in the movement 
is evidenced by the signature of this document by such men 
as Liddle, Harcourt, Duke Coleridge and Kaye. 

The outcome of the meeting in Middle Temple Hall was 
the formation of “The Inns of Court Volunteer Corps”, 
which was constituted at first as the 23rd and later on as the 
14th Middlesex Regiment. 

This Corps assumed the proud soubriquet given to its pre- 
decessor by ‘‘Farmer George”, and has attracted to its ranks 
many future Lord Chancellors, Lord Justices and Judges, 
and a long line of distinguished advocates. 

It is invidious to mention names, but Mr. Justice Willes 
is the victim of one of the innumerable stories about the 
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lawyer soldiers. A well-known sergeant-major is reputed 
to have said, “That there Willes may be a damned good 
judge, but he is a damned bad drill”. 

The Corps first saw active service in the South African 
War. Forty members were selected for service in the City 
Imperial Volunteers, and it is recorded that these fortunate 
individuals were entertained at banquets in both Middle 
and Inner Temple Halls. 

When the Volunteers gave way to the Territorial Army, 
the ‘“Devil’s Own” became an Officers’ Training Corps in 
1908. 

The wisdom of this form of organization was amply justified 
six years later. The history of the work of the corps during 
the Great War was published in 1923, by Lt.-Colonel F. 
H. L. Errington, C.B., V.D. It is a handsome volume bearing 
on the cover the beautiful badge of the Corps, which consists 
of the Arms of the Four Inns of Court enclosed in a laurel 
wreath and surmounted by the Tudor Crown. 

The services of the lawyer soldiers to their country from 
1914 to 1918 are summarized in a brief ‘‘ Foreword” which 
runs as follows:— 

“On 1st August, 1914, the Corps establishment was one 
squadron of Cavalry and three companies of Infantry, in 
all four hundred and twenty-four officers and men. Its actual 
strength was two hundred and sixty-eight. 

“On the 22nd September, 1914, its Infantry Establishment 
was increased to eight Companies of Infantry, making four 
double Companies, and in August, 1915, to six double Com- 
* panies. Its actual strength on the rst March, 1915, was one 
thousand and eighty-three; on roth January, 1916, four 
thousand and eight. By the end of the War, thirteen thousand 
eight hundred men passed through its ranks, of whom between 
eleven thousand and twelve thousand had received commis- 
sions. 
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“The total number of men killed was two thousand one 
hundred, of wounded five thousand. 

“‘The honours gained were about two thousand five hundred, 
including three Victoria Crosses. 

“Although no actual record was kept, it is calculated that 
some hundred and thirty thousand candidates were inter- 
viewed by the Corps Selection Committees; about one in 
ten was accepted.” 

The editor concludes the volume with the words: ‘The 
Corps has, as these records bear witness, a proud past; that 
it may have a future useful to the country: and honourable 
to itself is the fervent wish of all who have had the honour 
and happiness of serving in its ranks’. 

These manly words may be amplified by a sentiment expressed 
by a squadron leader, Merriman, who says somewhat wist- 
fully, ‘Through the future the memories of the years of 
war will remain and we old sons of the Squadron will live 
those days over again, sounding the ‘Fall In’ on the trumpet 
of memory to summon before us old places and faces (of 
men and horses) and telling them off ‘from the right by sec- 
tions’ on the parade ground of memory”. 

I close this chapter in the prophetic words written by J. 
B. Lloyd in rgoo: 


But the sound of War from the Seven Seas 
Has filled the Roll of the Devil’s Own. 


No formal ceremonies celebrated the departure for every 
theatre of war of those sons of the Temple, and its Sister 
Societies in the War years, but their names appear in the 
Roll of Honour of every British Regiment. 


CHAPTER XII 
““GRAY’S” AND “‘LINCOLN’S” 


The Innes of Court the Nursing 
Sisters of the Commonwalth. 
—Sir John Ferne, Blazon of Gentries, 1586. 


BErorE passing to any account of the various parts of the 
Temple, we must briefly consider the two great Sister Societies 
Gray’s Inn and Lincoln’s Inn, which, together with the two 
Temples, constitute the Legal University of England. 

When Fellowships of lawyers became tenants of the old 
Monastery of the Templars, two similar societies took pos- 
session of equally comfortable quarters on the other side of 
Fleet Street. 

Lincoln’s Inn appears to have taken its name from students 
of the law who migrated from a hostel called after Henry 
Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, to their present home, which was 
formerly the town house of the Bishops of Chichester. 

The origin of the Fellowship of lawyers, who became the 
Honourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn, is as obscure as that 
of the Templar Fraternities, but it is certain that the com- 
munity has been in occupation of its present quarters as an 
organised College of Law since early in the fifteenth century, 
when, C. Williams tells us, the Society of Lincoln’s Inn, 
migrating apparently from Holborn, took a lease of the Bishop 
of Chichester’s estate and changed its name to Lincoln’s Inn. 

“The Bishop retained for his own use the restricted area 
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of the building and garden where once stood the palace of 
his predecessor, Ralph Neville, and his successors did not 
part with it until Queen Victoria’s reign. For the lease of 
the rest of his gardens and houses the prelate charged the 
incoming tenants a rent of £6 138. 4d. The Society came 
into an ancient, well-established property, with a Hall, a 
bakery, a brewery, and all such things as an Inn of Court 
would necessarily need.” There was, moreover, a chapel, 
and the new occupiers changed the patron saint of this place 
of worship from St. Richard to St. Mary, to whom their 
chapel in Holborn had been dedicated. 

The lawyers very quickly put their house in order, and 
started keeping records in 1422, which are “the most notable 
and the earliest records of their kind extant. Though not 
incorporated by statute, the Society was a sworn brotherhood, 
as in a guild; each member upon admission took an oath of 
obedience to the rules, and sureties were taken for the pay- 
ment of fees. In 1427 the Society bought three tablecloths, 
presumably for the Benchers; the juniors sat at uncovered 
tables, using bread as trenchers and knives but no forks. The 
two-meal day of Plantagenet times had now become a three- 
meal day—an early breakfast of bread and ale, dinner at twelve 
instead of at nine a.m., and supper between five and six p.m. 
The Hall was always used in common. The chambers were 
mostly houses of two stories, timber and plaster, much like 
the present frontage of Staple Inn; and each house had its 
own separate appellation, such as the Dove-house, le Horsemill, 
etc.; probably each hung out its sign. The dormitories were 
used in common, and contained cubicles partitioned off for 
individual study. Fines were inflicted for misconduct, or 
neglect of the rules”. 

The records of Lincoln’s Inn are remarkably complete. 
They throw a vivid light on the life not only of the Society 
itself, but of its Sister bodies, from the fifteenth century onwards. 
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The best approach to lovely Lincoln’s Inn is a fine Gate- 
house in Chancery Lane which was completed in 1520-21. 
There are only three other similar buildings in London, one 
at St. James’s Palace, another at Lambeth Palace, and the 
third at Clerkenwell, the Gatehouse of the Old Priory of the 
Knights of St. John. The guard room in the Gate in Chancery 
Lane still exists, and it still proudly bears above its pointed 
arch the coats of arms of Henry the Eighth, Lacy Earl of 
Lincoln, and Sir Thomas Lovell, its builder. 

Lincoln’s Inn shares with the Temple a great deal of quiet 
restfulness. Its gardens, though not washed, like those of 
the Temple, by the “‘silver” Thames, and though not possessing 
equal historical associations with the spot where the White 
and Red Rose were chosen as the badges of two rival and 
royal houses, are not without a beauty of their own. They 
were, unfortunately, much curtailed by the erection of the 
new hall and library, and, alas! ‘“‘the walk under the elms” 
celebrated by Ben Jonson, has disappeared. The old gardens 
rivalled the Temple slopes in the days of Steele, as we learn 
from The Tatler that old Isaac Bickerstaffe delighted to walk 
in them, “being privileged to do so by his friends amongst 
the benchers”’. : 

Pepys mentions them in his “Diary”. He tells us that 
he went ‘to Lincoln’s Inn, and there walked up and 
down to see the new garden which they are making, and 
will be very pretty, and so to walk under the chapel by 
agreement”. 

The chapel to which the diarist refers has a crypt underneath 
it “level with the ground and pavemented with the gravestones 
of members buried there”. The chapel had a narrow escape 
from a German bomb during an air raid in October, 1915. The 
walls were not injured, but great damage was done to the 
beautiful stained glass in the windows. 

Like the Temple, Lincoln’s Inn had a wild neighbourhood 
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in its immediate vicinity until comparatively modern times. 
On its western boundaries were Lincoln’s Inn Fields, which 
were open country until the seventeenth century. By 1658, 
however, a number of noblemen and notable persons began 
to erect mansions around the fields, but in spite of these hand- 
some surroundings, Heckethorn tells us ‘‘the open space they 
surrounded remained in a most neglected and disgraceful 
condition. In it the rabble congregated every evening to hear 
mountebanks harangue, to see bears dance, and to set dogs at 
oxen. Rubbish was shot in every part of the area, and left 
unremoved for any length of time. Horses were exercised there, 
and, for want of proper fences, many persons crossing the 
square were seriously injured by them. Beggars, cripples, idle 
apprentices swarmed in the square, and annoyed passers-by, 
committing robberies, assaults, and outrages of every kind, 
so that the inhabitants could not go to and from their houses 
in the night without danger”. 

In the days of Charles the Second a notorious thief called 
Sadler stole from Lord Chancellor Finch’s house his mace and 
purse, and had the audacity to carry the trophies in burlesque 
procession through the Fields at night. Sadler, of course, 
represented the Lord Chancellor, and fellow rascals carried 
before him the mace and great gilt purse! This insult to the 
Law was too great to be endured, and Sadler paid for his joke 
on the scaffold at Tyburn. 

A “Lincoln’s Inn mumper” was a proverbial expression in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. ‘‘Mumpers” were 
idle vagabonds, by whom the Fields were infested. A ‘“‘mumper” 
in gipsy cant means a beggar, and probably is a corruption of 
mummer. ‘“Rufflers” also abounded in the square; according 
to Richard Head’s Canting Academy, published in 1674, they 
were wretches who assumed the character of maimed soldiers, 
and found a ready prey in the people of fashion, as they drove 
through the square. 
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London Low Life and London Dens, a book addressed to 
Hogarth, says: 

“Linkboys, who have been asking charity all the preceding 
day, and have just enough money to buy a torch, taking their 
stands at Temple Bar, London Bridge, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
and other places, knock down and rob people as they are going 
about their business.” 

On November sth each year a huge bonfire used to be lit 
up in the square, attended by the most riotous proceedings. 
These disorders lasted till, in the reign of George the Second, 
Sir Joseph Jekyll was knocked down and nearly killed in the 
middle of the square. 

Lord Macaulay, who was himself a member of Lincoln’s 
Inn, quoted the condition of the square as a striking example of 
“the indifference felt by the most polite and splendid members 
of society in that age, to what would now be deemed the common 
decencies of life”. 

In 1734 an Act was passed giving trustees the power to 
enclose the Fields, and in 1894 the London County Council 
acquired the property. It is now under the beneficent rule of 
the Council, a beautiful addition to the amenities of Lincoln’s 
Inn. 

Lincoln’s Inn, from the time of Sir Thomas More, has been 
more famous for producing great lawyers than great writers. 
During the long reign of Queen Victoria the Inn gave England 
no less than twelve out of the great Queen’s fourteen Lord 
Chancellors. Yet during this period the Society gave the world 
of letters not only Thomas Babington Macaulay, but Edward 
Bulwer Lytton. 

Besides the lawyers who settled on the banks of the Thames 
and those who favoured the north side of Fleet Street, there was 
a fourth Fellowship which took over the ancient manor house 
of Portpoole from Reginald le Gray, and called their home Gray’s 
Inn after its original owner. 
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When the Society acquired the estate, its manor house and 
adjacent buildings were quite in the country. Lord Merrivale 
speaks of cows browsing, a windmill in full blast, and ‘“‘every 
indication of the sweets of rural life”. 

Indeed, well into the days of Queen Elizabeth there were 
no buildings to the northward of Gray’s Inn and a picture in 
the Common Room of the Society shows the Virgin Queen 
walking in the gardens of the Inn with the hills of Hampstead 
in the distance. 

Gray’s Inn had its first golden age—it has a second one 
to-day—in Elizabethan and Stuart days. The Inn was not only 
a great home of learning, but rivalled, if it did not excel, its 
Sister Societies in the splendour of its social entertainments. 
Francis Bacon gave a masque at his own expense which cost a 
thousand pounds—probably the equivalent of five times that 
sum at the present day. 

Instead of the present stately Grand Night four times a 
year, there was a Grand Week in every term. 

Speaking of the outward magnificence of the time, Lord 
Merrivale makes an interesting note as to the conditions of pri- 
vate life in those far-off days. He says, “‘it is curious that the 
old houses—the Inns of Court—from which those magnificent 
processions went forth, and which were the scene of gaming 
and pastimes, should have been in the barbarous social con- 
dition in which they were. Right down to that period the Hall 
and the whole of the chambers were regularly strewn with 
rushes. There is an ordinance against the casting out of rushes 
in various parts of the enclosed ground of the Inn, and there 
are other indications of that kind. Of course the whole of the 
premises were destitute of anything like the modern appliances 
for civilised living. So far as sanitary conditions were concerned 
ag! were those of a rather primitive camp. Ourlighting system 
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they remind one how, in those magnificent days of the Tudors 
and of the Stuarts, where there was so much public splendour, 
there was very little private possession of what we deem the 
common amenities of life”. 

When we read these lines we can well be glad that we did 
not live in those “‘good old times”. 

Gray’s Inn lacks the sequestered charm of the Temple. It 
is enclosed on three sides by roaring thoroughfares along two 
of which tramcars clang, but it has a glamour all its own, and 
the fortunate individuals who possess chambers on the west 
side of Gray’s Inn Square have quarters difficult to equal even 
in the Temple. 

The whole Inn is redolent with the memory of Francis Bacon. 
“Tt was in the Gardens of Gray’s Inn that Bacon walked with 
Raleigh; he was walking there with Raleigh when he kept 
Robert Cecil waiting in his chamber on an occasion in his days 
of greatness, of which he himself told the story”. 

Bacon loved the Society, and contributed greatly to its 
advancement. In former times Gray’s Inn had notable literary 
and dramatic associations. If Twelfth Night first saw the light 
in Middle Temple Hall, the Comedy of Errors was, as we have 
seen, produced for the iret time at an entertainment given in 
Gray’s Inn. 

Dr. Blake Odgers, himself a Templar, says: ‘Of all the 
literary men connected with any Inn of Court the greatest 
is . . . Francis Bacon,—the man whom Tennyson describes 
as tare browed Verulam, the first of those who know’—a 
brilliant essayist, an acute philosopher, an active politician, 
a learned lawyer—a man who could write three law books with- 
out permanently injuring his style—a man who has titles to 
honour so many and so various that it is unnecessary to claim 
for him alien laurels”. 

Sir Philip Sidney, arid William Camden, the well-known 
antiquary and historian, were also of Gray’s Inn, but in the 
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last century I can find only the name of Bryan Waller 
Procter. 

The literary glories of Gray’s Inn are therefore in the past, 
and even as a legal college it has had its ‘ups and downs”. 
In Tudor and Stuart times it was the largest of the Inns of 
Court, but its numbers dwindled in later years. Within the 
last half century however, due to the energy and interest of 
Lord Birkenhead and other great Benchers happily still living, 
especially Master Sir Miles Mattinson, the Inn has literally 
taken on a new lease of life. 

A statue of Francis Bacon, unveiled by the lots Lord Balfour 
in 1912, looks down on the old Hall—just as the great man knew 
it, but it is now flanked by a noble library which is worthy 
of the splendid traditions of a Society which has always stood 
for a high standard of academic and social life. 

To-day the collegiate atmosphere is very marked in Gray’s 
Inn, and the relations between the Benchers and the other 
members of the Society are particularly close and cordial. 


CHAPTER XIII 
CHURCH AND CLOISTER 


Retain all sorts of witnesses 

That ply i’ the Temple, under trees, 

Or walk the Round with Knights o’ th’ Posts, 
About the cross-legged knights, their hosts; 
Or wait with customers between 

The pillar rows of Lincoln’s Inn. 


—Butier’s Hudibras. 


Lire other collegiate bodies, the Inns of Court have chapels 
for divine worship, and until comparatively modern times 
attendance at divine service was compulsory on members 
of the Societies. 

Lincoln’s Inn and Gray’s Inn have chapels each with an 
interesting history, but the two Societies of the Temple are for- 
tunate in sharing between them a church which would be unique 
amongst the national monuments of any country. ~ 

It is, as we have seen, the actual Holy Place of the Monas- 
tery of the Templars which passed into the possession of the 
Prior and Brethren of St. John at the suppression of the Knights 
Templar. 

At the Dissolution of the Monasteries it became the property 
of the Crown, but the lawyers seem to have accepted some sort 
of responsibility for the building, as the Middle and Inner 
Temples each appointed a churchwarden year by year. They 
adapted themselves to the prevailing persuasion of the period, 
as we find them providing censers under Queen Mary and 
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making themselves responsible for the “singing men” and 
books for the choir. 

Their position in relation to the Church was so well estab- 
lished that when King James conveyed the New Temple to 
the Honourable Societies of the Middle and Inner Temple 
His Majesty specifically handed over to them “‘all that church 
edifices and buildings of the Church used for or dedicated to 
divine: worship, prayers and celebrating the sacraments and 
sacramentals commonly called the Temple Church”. The 
Crown reserved the right to appoint the Master or Keeper of 
the Church but the Societies were required to pay him a modest 
stipend and provide him with a “‘residence and habitation”. 

The Inns were also required “to well and sufficiently main- 
tain the said Church, Chancel and Belfry for the celebration of 
divine service and other ministerial offices and ecclesiastical 
rites”. 

So at the beginning of the seventeenth century the great 
Legacy of the Nine Knights passed completely into the posses- 
sion of the two great colleges of the Legal University of London. 

The building is one of the few examples of Round Churches 
in the realm of England, and one of the two perfect examples 
of Norman architecture in London. The other Round Churches 
are St. Sepulchre’s, at Cambridge, St. Sepulchre’s, at North- 
ampton, the Round Church at Little Maplestead, in Essex, 
and the Round Church in Ludlow Castle, in Shropshire. 

The other Norman Church in London is the beautiful Priory 
Church of St. Bartholomew the Great, in Smithfield. 

The exterior of the Temple Church is not imposing, but 
the visitor is lacking in imagination who does not pause in 
awe before it. 

Here is a building dedicated to divine worship seven centuries 
ago, and still a House of God packed with worshippers at every 
service. 

The present porch is a survival of the ancient cloisters. 
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Upon its roof once rested a house of three storeys, and the 
northern arch was formerly blocked up by an adjoining build- 
ing; whilst inside the porch stood a stationer’s shop. 

Carefully cleared from its encumbrances, the porch is a 
striking example of well-restored Norman architecture. We 
pass through an imposing doorway into the Round which “was 
going up with the choir of Canterbury when Early Norman 
was passing into Early English. Nor is there anywhere a 
building which exhibits so plainly this delicate advance. It is 
the most exquisite example of early pointed architecture 
existing—six pillars dividing the centre from the circular 
aisle; while the twelve columns of an outer circle are linked 
by arches of double curvature to those within. Here the pointed 
arch is winning over the semi-circular. Four other churches 
in England were modelled on the plan of the Holy Sepulchre, 
but not elsewhere shall you find this massive Norman porch, 
opening up the ‘oblong’ with its clustered Purbeck columns 
and moulded capitals. Vainly also shall you seek for the dress 
of thirteenth-century warriors more truly depicted than in the 
freestone effigies which adorn the Round”. 

These nine mail-clad effigies are always a subject of interest, 
but it is impossible to speak with certainty regarding them. 
The cross-legged figures were formerly believed to be Knights 
Templar but are declared by some writers to represent a class 
of men termed “Associates of the Temple”, who were knights 
unwilling to become full-fledged Templars by taking the vows, 
but were desirous of participating in the spiritual privileges of 
the Society without abandoning the pleasures of the world. 
Thus connected, they enjoyed, when living, the prestige of 
membership, and when dead the privilege of resting within 
the sacred precincts of their Priory. In return for these advan- 
tages they devoted a portion of their wealth to the use of the 
Order, and pledged their swords to the protection of its property. 
For instance, in the year 1209 it is recorded that William, 
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Count of Forcalquier, dedicated himself ‘‘to the house of the 
chivalry of the Temple”. He bequeathed to the Fraternity 
his horses, his equipage, his armour complete, and a hundred 
silver marks, and undertook so long as he led a secular life to 
pay a hundred pennies a year, and to take under his safeguard 
and protection all the property of the House of the Temple 
wherever situated. 

Master Bruce Williamson says none of the effigies show the 
dress or commemorate Knights Templar, but, “executed some 
in stone and some in marble, and once resplendent with gilt 
and colours after the medieval manner, the present condition 
of these effigies—coated with brown varnish—but little suggests 
their original appeararice. They are still, however, of extra- 
ordinary interest as contemporary representations of the 
martial dress of the early part of the thirteenth century”. 

One of them represents William Marshal, Earl of Pembroke, 
and two others his sons, William and Gilbert; the former was 
brother-in-law to Henry the Third. The old Earl was Governor 
of Ireland during the minority of Henry the Third, and the 
King was very much attached to him. He got into trouble 
with the Bishop of Fernes by appropriating Irish estates claimed 
by the Church, and the angry cleric promptly excommunicated 
him. Despite this formidable ban, on his death the Earl was 
duly laid to rest in the Temple Church (probably because the 
excommunication by an Irish prelate did not weigh with the 
Temple authorities of that day). Be that as it may, some years 
after the Earl’s death, the Bishop determined to have a shot 
at recovering the lost lands and went to see the King about it. 
The superstitious monarch was horrified at the idea of his 
great friend being a lost soul, and decided that the best thing 
the Bishop could do was to go to the tomb of the Earl in the 
Temple Church and absolve him. Eventually the King, the 
Bishop and two of the Earl’s sons all repaired to the Temple 
Church, and the Bishop standing over the tomb, apostrophised 
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the dead man thus: ‘William! if you are sorry for taking 
our lands and repent of your misdeeds, I absolve you; other- 
wise you must remain in Hell”! The King was very indignant 
at this truculent speech, but suggested to the young men that, 
for the sake of freeing their father’s soul, they should release 
the lands in question. The sons, however, behaved with 
exemplary spirit, and said their father had become possessed 
of the lands in lawful warfare, and they should not think of 
giving them up, whereupon the prelate cursed them in the 
quaint phraseology of the period, and prophesied that “their 
posterity would be cut off”. Whether it had anything to do 
with defiance of clerical authority or not, it is recorded that 
‘tall the five sons of the great Earl, each successively in posses- 
sion of his honours, died childless and in the prime of life. 
William, the eldest, expired suddenly in April, 1231, at the 
conclusion of the nuptial celebrations of his sister, Isabella, 
and the King’s brother, Richard of Cornwall—not without 
suspicion of poison. Richard, the second son, ‘the flower of 
modern knighthood’, succumbed to wounds received in 1234 
at the Curragh of Kildare when, deserted by his followers, he 
single-handed confronted overwhelming odds. Gilbert, the 
third, perished in 1241 from the violence of a charger he failed 
to control during a tournament at Ware; while Walter, the 
fourth, died in 1245, and Anselm, the youngest, at the close 
of the same year. Thus through the failure of the male line 
the great inheritance of the Marshals, Earls of Pembroke, came 
to be divided amongst the five daughters of the old Earl, 
and to the husband of Matilda, the eldest, Roger Bigod, 
Earl of Norfolk, passed the office of hereditary Marshal of 
England”’. 

The body of the Temple Church, consecrated on Ascension 
Day, 1240, consists of a middle and two side aisles. The right 
half of the church, facing the altar, is in possession of the Inner 
Temple, and the left half of the Middle Temple. The roof is 
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supported by clustered columns of highly-polished Purbeck 
marble. At the north-west corner of the choir is a small Norman 
door opening upon a dark winding staircase leading to the 
triforium. On the left of the stairs in the thickness of the 
wall is the Penitential Cell, only four and a half feet long and 
two and a half feet wide. It has been deliberately constructed 
of these small dimensions so as to render it impossible for a 
grown man to lie down. ‘‘In this miserable cell,” writes Addison, 
“were confined the refractory and disobedient brethren of the 
Temple, and those who were enjoined severe penance with 
solitary confinement. Its dark secrets have long since been 
buried in the tomb, but one sad tale of misery and horror 
connected with it has been brought to light. 

“From the witnesses who were examined by the papal 
inquisitors at St. Martin’s Church and St. Botolph’s, we learn 
that a Knight Templar, Brother Walter le Backeler, Grand 
Preceptor of Ireland, was imprisoned here in chains for dis- 
obedience to the Master of the Temple and here died from the 
severity of his confinement. His body was carried at early dawn 
from this solitary cell by Brothers John de Stoke and Radulph 
de Barton to the old churchyard between the Church and the 
Hall, and there consigned to the grave. Two small windows 
admit light and air, one looking eastward into the choir, so that 
the prisoner might see and hear the offices carried on at the 
high altar, and the other looking southward into the Round. 
At the bottom of the staircase is a stone’ recess where bread 
and water for the prisoner were placed.” 

Ascending to the triforium, we find that here have been 
packed away the greater part of the many monuments that once 
encumbered the walls and columns below. In this ancient 
arcade lord chancellors, councillors of State, learned benchers, 
barons of the exchequer, masters of the rolls, treasurers, readers, 
prothonotaries, poets, and authors, jostle each other in curious 
confusion. At the entrance, under a canopy, is the recumbent 
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figure of the great lawyer of Elizabeth’s time, Edmund Plowden. 
This grave and wise man, who was a staunch Roman Catholic, 
was slighted by the Protestant Queen. It is said that he was 
so studious in his youth that at one period he never went out 
of the Temple precincts for three whole years. As will be seen, 
he was Treasurer of the Middle Temple during the building 
of its beautiful Hall. 

During repairs carried out in 1827 the ancient Chapel of 
St. Anne which stood on the South side of the Round, was 
ruthlessly removed. It consisted of two stories. The upper 
communicated with the choir and the lower with the Round. 
The chapel served to connect the ancient cloisters with the 
church. Here the Papal legatees and the bishops held con- 
ferences and the Master of the Temple exercised his sacerdotal 
functions over members of the Fraternity. 

In olden days the Chapel of St. Anne was a place of 
pilgrimage for barren women who prayed to the Saint for 
children. 

At the date of the suppression of the Order of the Temple 
a Prior and thirteen secular chaplains were attached to the 
church. The Hospitallers, when they took possession, reduced 
the number of chaplains to eight. A clerical subsidy Roll of 
the year 1377 shows that the principal Priest was then called 
the Master of the New Temple, and had under him four 
chaplains. Subsequently the number of chaplains seems to 
have been still further reduced, for the Statute of 1540, which 
transferred the Temple property from the Hospitallers to the 
Crown, only mentions the Master and two chaplains in connec- 
tion with the church. The Vicar is still styled the ‘‘ Most Valiant 
the Master of the Temple” and is still appointed to his office 
by the Crown. 

Amongst the eminent divines who have held the appointment 
of Master of the Temple was Richard Hooker, whose tenure of 
the office, though comparatively short, is of special interest 
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because, out of the controversies into which it drew him, 
was born his famous work on the Laws of Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

Hooker’s bust may be seen to-day in the choir supported by 
a bracket modelled to represent two volumes of his famous 
work. It shows him wearing an Elizabethan ruff and the pointed 
beard and moustache of the period. His head is covered by a 
square academic cap. Of the many eminent divines who have 
adorned the office of Master of the Temple, Hooker alone has 
been honoured by a memorial in the building. 

Another famous Master of the Temple was Bishop Sherlock, 
who succeeded his father, William Sherlock, for whom the 
present Master’s House was built at the end of the seventeenth 
century. The cleric was a candidate for a crozier when the 
sees of Canterbury and London happened to be vacant at the 
same time in 1748. This occasioned the famous epigram: 


At the Temple one day, Sherlock taking a boat, 

The waterman asked him, ‘Which way will you float?’ 
‘Which way?’ says the Doctor; ‘why, fool, with the stream!’ 
To St. Paul’s or to Lambeth was all one to him. 


The tide in favour of Sherlock was running to St. Paul’s. He 
was made Bishop of London. 

In Tudor and Stuart days the Church was often used for 
other than ecclesiastical purposes, as indicated from the lines 
from Hudibras at the head of this chapter. Perhaps the strangest 
use to which it was put was that of a Committee Room for the 
House of Commons. At these meetings motions of grief and 
petitions were discussed, and also Bills on the following curious 
assortment of subjects: Bulls from Rome, conveyances of land, 
grants by corporations, vagabonds, outlaws, delays in judgments, 
the Reformation of Sheriffs, the Preservation of Woods, Weights 
and Measures, and the true folding and winding of wools! These 
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meetings were probably held in the choir, as the Round 
was a place of public resort, like the nave of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

The font near the southern group of effigies in the Round 
which looks ancient, is really modern. It is a copy of a twelfth 
century font at Alphington, near Exeter. 

The beautiful old organ, fragrant of Purcell, was the subject 
of a famous dispute. In the seventeenth century there were 
two famous organ builders in London; one was the so-called 
Father Smith, a German, and the other an Englishman called 
Harris. 

Each of the competitors was allowed to build an organ in 
the church, and a veritable “Battle of the Organs” ensued. 
Feeling ran high, and the matter was referred to the Lord 
Chief Justice of the day for a decision. The incumbent of this 
high office was the cruel and debauched Jeffreys, who happened 
to be an accomplished musician. He decided in favour of Father 
Smith’s organ. There is little doubt that Henry Purcell’s 
playing on the organ helped to secure its selection. 

During the last century for fifty years Dr. E. J. Hopkins made 
the music of the Temple Church famous throughout the world. 
He was followed by Dr. Walford Davies, who increased the 
musical reputation of the church by the introduction of Cantata 
services on Sunday afternoons, at which many of Bach’s works 
were beautifully sung. Mr. Thalben Ball, the present organist, 
worthily maintains the great traditions of his office. 

The Cloisters of the Templar monastery were destroyed 
in the fire of 1678, which did more damage in the Temple than 
the Great Fire of London. The old cloisters were ‘‘low mean 
buildings,” but have given way to the present fine structure 
which is the work of Sir Christopher Wren. 

A Latin inscription states that they were built in 1681 and 
records the name of the Treasurer of the period, but not that 
of the mighty architect. 
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At one end stands the shop formerly occupied by Dick 
Danby, of whom Lord Campbell writes as follows, in his 
Lives of the Chief Fustices. 

“One of the most intimate friends, I have ever had in the 
world was Dick Danby, who kept a hairdresser’s shop under the 
cloisters in the Inner Temple. I first made his acquaintance 
from his assisting me, when a student at law, to engage a set 
of chambers. He afterwards cut my hair, made my bar wigs, 
and aided me at all times with his valuable advice. He was 
on the same good terms with most of my forensic contempor- 
aries. Thus he became master of all the news of the profession, 
and he could tell who were getting on, and who were without 
a brief—who succeeded by their talents, and who hugged the 
attorneys—who were desirous of becoming puisne judges, 
and who meant to try their fortunes in Parliament—which of the 
chiefs was in a failing state of health, and who was next to be 
promoted to the collar of S.S. Poor fellow! he died suddenly, 
and his death threw a universal gloom over Westminster Hall, 
unrelieved by the thought that the survivors who mourned 
him might pick up some of his business—a consolation which 
wonderfully softens the grief felt for a favourite Nisi Prius 
leader.” 

It is alas! no longer a wig shop. 

Surely the story in this chapter is a curious one. Two Socie- 
ties of lawyers who had no connection with the original Order - 
of the Temple but have by peaceful purchase become the 
owners of, and residents in, their old monastery, have been 
chosen to preserve through five centuries one of the most 
perfect examples of early Norman Churches in Europe. In this 
long period they have had many disputes, but whatever may 
have been their differences, the Gentlemen of the Temple 
have been of one mind in maintaining in all its splendour the 
great Legacy of the Templars to London. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE MAGIC OF ‘‘THE MIDDLE” 


Away in the distance is heard the vast sound 
From the streets of the city that compass it round, 
Like the echo of fountains on ocean’s deep call, 
Yet the fountain’s low singing is heard over all. 


—The Temple Fountain, by L.E.L. 


Wuitst not agreeing with “some profane person” who 
“compared the Middle Temple to a beautiful woman with a 
plain husband”, W. J. Loftie is ‘‘forced to confess that there 
is superior beauty, greater grace, better grouping in the Middle 
Temple. Its lawn seems wider, its trees higher, its hall is 
older, its courts are quainter than those of the other Member 
of this inseparable pair”. 

This sounds as if Mr. Loftie owned the Middle House as 
his alma mater, but I do not think this was the case. 

Personally, I prefer to regard the two Temples as twin sisters 
almost equal in beauty and grace but each possessing a special 
charm of its own. 


The Gate House 


It must, however, be admitted that the Middle House 
provides the main entrance to the Temple. Turning off 
Fleet Street at “The Griffin”, the visitor may well pause to 
admire the splendid Gate House which gives admission to 
Middle Temple Lane. This attractive building was built by 
Wren in 1684 to replace an older house erected in the sixteenth 
century. 
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Loftie tells a romantic story about the earlier gate house. 
He says that it was built by a Templar called Amyas Paulet, 
who was so little impressed with Cardinal Wolsey in his early 
days as parish priest at Lymington, that he put the future 
Prince of the Church in the village stocks for some trifling 
offence. 

When the Cardinal rose to power he did not forget his 
former oppressor and expressed his displeasure by confining 
Paulet to barracks! 

He ordered him not to quit London without orders, and 
in consequence Paulet lodged five or six years in this gateway 
which he rebuilt, and to pacify the great cleric he adorned 
its front with “the Cardinal’s hat, cognizances and other 
devices ”’, 


Middle Temple Lane 


Passing under the archway the visitor finds himself in Stuart 
London. 

The building on his left rebuilt at the end of the seventeenth 
century is called the Old Post House, and from the days of 
George the First till the institution of our present postal 
system, in early Victorian days, was used as a post office. 
The ground floor was occupied by a firm of publishers from 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, or earlier, and numerous 
well-known literary works of the first half of the eighteenth 
century were published here. Among these publications 
was Swift’s Tale of a Tub, which was a “‘best seller” in 1739. 
The present occupants of these historic premises are Abram 
and Son, printers and law stationers, who have carried on 
business on the spot since 1774 and accumulated during 
their long tenancy a large number of interesting books and 
documents. 

The iron pillars which support the upper stories of this 
historic building ‘‘are said to be those which Dr. Johnson, 
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with that eccentricity not always confined to genius, religiously 
touched on his way through the Lane”. 

Brimful of historic interest as this means of entering the 
Temple may be, it cannot compare with the beautiful pros- 
pect obtained by entering the precincts through an old wrought- 
iron gate from Devereux Court just opposite the Law Courts. 

The name of the Court reminds us of the ill fated Earl 
of Essex, and we pass on our way the Grecian Coffee House 
which recalls the story that, in the days of Dr. Johnson, two 
scholars quarrelled in this house over the accent of a Greek 
vowel. Going out into the street they fought out the classical 
point with their swords and one of them was killed. 


New Court 


On passing through the gateway the visitor is at once brought 
to realize the antiquity of his surroundings, by the term ‘“‘New” 
Court applied to buildings erected in 1677. He passes down 
a few steps and finds himself on a wide terrace, from which 
he looks down on the green slope of the gardens, with a glimpse 
of the river just beyond. Overhead are shady trees and before 
him plays the Temple Fountain placed there in 1681. He 
remembers that this is the part best beloved by the many 
novelists and essayists who have written about the Temple. 

Here is the spot where in Martin Chuzzlewit Dickens makes 
Ruth Pinch meet her lover and her brother. “Brilliantly 
the Temple Fountain sparkled in the sun, and laughingly 
its liquid music played, and merrily the idle drops of water 
danced and danced, and peeping out in sport among the trees 
plunged lightly down to hide themselves, as little Ruth and her 
companion came towards it.” In another part of the novel 
there is a fuller description of the fountain: 


“There was a little plot between them, that Tom should always 
come out of the Temple by one way; and that was past the fountain. 
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Coming through Fountain Court he was just to glance down the steps 
leading to Garden Court and to look once all round him, and if 
Ruth had come to meet him, there he would see her—not sauntering, 
you understand (on account of the clerks), but coming briskly up, 
with the best little laugh upon her face that ever played in opposition 
to the fountain and beat it all to nothing. For, fifty to one, Tom had 
been looking for her in the wrong direction, and had quite given 
her up. . . . Whether there was life enough left in the slow 
vegetation of Fountain Court for the smoky shrubs to have any 
consciousness of the brightest and purest-hearted little woman in the 
world is a question for gardeners and those who are learned in the 
loves of plants. But that it was a good thing for that same paved yard 
to have such a delicate little figure flitting through it; that it passed 
like a smile from the grimy old houses and the worn flagstones, and 
left them duller, darker, sterner than before—there is no sort of 
doubt. The Temple fountain might have leaped up twenty feet to 
greet the spring of hopeful maidenhood that in her person stole on 
sparkling, through the dry and dusty channels of the Law; the 
chirping sparrows, bred in Temple chinks and crannies, might have 
held their peace to listen to imaginary skylarks, as so fresh a little 
creature passed; the dingy boughs, unused to droop otherwise 
than in their puny growth, might have bent down in a kindred grace- 
fulness to shed their benedictions on her graceful head; old love- 
letters, shut up in iron boxes in the neighbouring offices, and made 
of no account among the heaps of family papers into which they had 
strayed and of which, in their degeneracy they formed a part, might 
have stirred and fluttered with a moment’s recollection of their 
ancient tenderness as she went lightly by.” 


There is much more to the same effect, for Dickens loved 
this little oasis, and dwelt affectionately on its beauty. 


Garden Court 


Leaving the Hall and Garden for the present we pass to 
Garden Court, which marks the site of a former garden 
on which were erected buildings -in which Goldsmith 
lodged. 

P:§ 
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Old Garden Court was replaced by new buildings in 1830, 
and these again by the present not unpleasing edifices in 
1883. 

On the staircase of No. 2 has lived and worked Rufus Isaacs, 
whose brilliant advocacy and splendid accomplishments have 
raised him to the highest offices of State and made him the 
Marquis of Reading. 


Essex Court 


Retracing our steps, we glance at Essex Court, where Evelyn, 
the diarist, lodged, and during our own time has housed the 
gifted doyen of the Bar, Sir Edward Clarke, and pass into 
Brick Court, which is said to have been the first part of the 
Temple in which bricks were used for building. Spenser 
alludes to this fact in the quotation from Prothalamion which 
is placed at the head of Chapter IV. 


Brick Court 


But Brick Court is a place of pilgrimage for lovers of liter- 
ature on account of a far greater poet than Spenser. Oliver 
Goldsmith came to the Temple from Wine Office Court, Fleet 
Street, in 1764. He had just published The Traveller, but 
was very hard up, and had to share his apartments on the 
Library Staircase with the butler. 

He then went to Gray’s Inn for a while, but soon returned 
to the Temple, where he obtained chambers in Garden Court. 
The publication of The Vicar of Wakefield made Goldsmith’s 
reputation, but left him in financial difficulties. 

He did a large amount of hack writing, but would not lend 
himself to the writing of the Tracts which took the place of 
political propaganda at the time. Parson Scott, Chaplain 
to Lord Sandwich, tried to get him to write in favour of the 
Administration in 1767, but Goldsmith refused to write for 
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any party. ‘And so,” indignantly writes the political parson, 
“T left him in his garret”. 

The partial success of his play, The Good Natured Man, 
brought Goldsmith {500, and he broke out like a successful 
gambler. He “purchased” a set of chambers in 2 Brick 
Court in 1768, and here six years later he died. 

Thackeray, in his English Humorists, alludes to his own 
residence in that house in 1855. He says, “I have been many 
a time in the chambers in the Temple which were his, and 
passed up the staircase which Johnson and Burke and Reynolds 
went up to see their friend, their kind Goldsmith—the stairs 
on which the poor women sat weeping bitterly when they 
heard that the greatest and most generous of all men was 
dead within the black oak door”. 

Goldsmith had a curious neighbour, the great Blackstone, 
whose labours on the famous Commentaries were interfered 
with by Noll’s noisy parties. Blackstone should have had 
some sympathy with Goldsmith, as he started in life as a 
poet. His life-work was destined to give him immortality. 
He found the Common Law of England an incoherent mass, 
and he welded it into a symmetrical whole. When American 
lawyers come to the Middle Temple Hall, they always ask to 
see the arms of Blackstone. A homely verse, written by one 
of his contemporaries, explains his fame: 


He’s gone whose talents charm’d the wise, 
Who rescued law from pedant phrase, 
Who cleared the student’s clouded eyes 
And led him through the legal maze. 
—WELSsBY’s Judges. 


Many men of letters have lived and worked in the Temple, 
but I think only one was born there, only one died there, 
and only one attempted to commit suicide there. 
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Pump Court 


Just across Middle Temple Lane is Pump Court. It is 
said to be one of the oldest of the Temple Courts, and it marks 
the site of the old Hall of the Knights. Here lived Henry 
Fielding, and here, it is thought, lived the poet Cowper. 

Here it may have been that he attempted to commit suicide 
by hanging himself with his garter. The improvised halter 
did not effect its end, as, in the words of the unfortunate 
poet, “by the blessed Providence of God the garter which 
had held me till the bitterness of temporal death was 
past, broke before eternal death had taken place upon 
me”. 

His laundress, who must have passed his bedroom door 
whilst he was suspended from it, heard poor Cowper fall 
and came to his rooms to find out if he had been in 
a fit. 

At No. 6 worked Alfred Harmsworth whose four great 
sons have revolutionized British journalism. 

On the wall of this building stands the famous sundial 
which reminds the passer-by ‘‘ Shadows we are and like shadows 
depart ”. 

We search in vain for the old pump which gives the Court 
its name, but get our best view of the Cloisters before we 
return to Middle Temple Lane, and pass down this busy 
artery between Fleet Street and the Embankment. 


Plowden Buildings 


On our right stand 1, 2 and 3 Plowden Buildings, which 
recall the past. They were built in the first year of the reign 
of Charles the First and provide some good specimens of 
the houses of that period. These old houses adjoined Barbon’s 
Buildings, which were just by the water-gate which formerly 
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stood at the bottom of the Lane. If this water-gate was at 
all like the Gate which still survives at the bottom of Essex 
Street, it must have been very different to the mid-Victorian 
“Temple Gardens”, so out of place in these romantic sur- 
roundings. 

These buildings, ugly as they are, have a special interest 
for the writer, as he spent some happy months with “‘ Travers”, 
now Mr. Justice Humphreys, in No. 1. They must have 
a strong appeal to lovers of modern literature, as in No. 3 
have lived and worked John Buchan, dreaming of a Blue 
Mantle instead of a black gown, and Philip Guedalla, thinking 
more of “‘The Duke” than the Judges. Here, too, worked 
Marshall Hall, the greatest criminal advocate of our time, 
and Dickie Muir, the most brilliant cross-examiner the Old 
Bailey has ever seen. 


Elm Court 


We return up the Lane to have a glimpse at Elm Court, 
a typical Temple Court, quiet and remote. 

It has other interesting associations, as in the building 
which occupied the site of the present No. 2 lodged Sergeant 
Talfourd, the intimate friend of Charles Lamb, and in No. 3 
the learned Temple historian, Bruce Williamson, still has 
his chambers. 


Lamb Building 


Passing Dick Danby’s old shop, we are in the Inner Temple; 
but here, right in the territory of that Society, stands one 
of the most famous houses of the Middle Temple—Lamb 
Building. 

The site was originally the burial ground of the Knights 
Templar. It was first built over in the sixteenth century by 
a mansion called Czsar’s Building which was destroyed in 
the Great Fire. 
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It is said to have passed into the possession of its present 
owners at a moment when the Inner House was in financial 
difficulties. 

The building has nothing to do with Charles Lamb, although 
only the other day, I heard a distinguished Templar pointing 
it out to a group of Americans as the home of the gentle Elia! 
It is a fine example of Jacobean architecture, and, perhaps, 
the most painted and photographed mansion in the Temple. 

Its principal external feature is a fine doorway reached 
by a flight of steps with railings on either side. 

Above the doorway is a wooden hood supported on carved 
oak brackets depicting lions’ heads. The hood protects a 
Lamb and Flag, the Agnus Dei, carved in wood and always 
kept well gilded. It is, of course, this figure, and not the 
essayist, which gives Lamb Building its name. 

Here lived the talented but eccentric author, Thomas Day, 
author of the well-remembered book of our childhood, Sandford 
and Merton. Of Day’s queer ways there are endless stories. 
He made a serious study of architecture, and proceeded to 
build a house, but amazed the builder by having the walls 
built first and the windows knocked out afterwards! 

Day’s ideas on matrimony were as original as his concep- 
tions of building, and his method of finding a wife might 
well have inspired the author of a well known and popular 
American novel. He was not sure that “Gentlemen prefer 
blondes”, so he selected a fair-haired child, aged twelve, 
from an orphan school at Shrewsbury and an equally good- 
looking brunette of the same age from the Foundling Hospital 
in London. He undertook to educate both of the children, 
marry one of them, and provide for the other! 

The dark-haired lassie turned out to have less brains than 
looks and was promptly apprenticed to a milliner and married 
off to a linen draper. 

The blonde promised better than the brunette and Day 
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thought seriously of marrying her. He determined to put 
her through tests for her nerve to see if she was equal to the 
high honour destined for her. With this object in view the 
brute fired blank cartridges at her pretty ankles and dropped 
melting sealing wax on her dimpled arms! 

Of course, the poor girl was frightened out of her wits by 
this strange wooing, and her alarm decided her eccentric 
guardian that she was unworthy of becoming his life partner! 
She was, however, a girl of great personal charms, and one 
of Day’s intimate friends fell in love with her and married 
her. Day gave her a handsome dot and later on, when she 
lost her husband, provided her with an annuity; so he was 
a man of his word. 

If Dickens has made Fountain Court a place of pilgrimage 
through Ruth Pinch and her lover, Thackeray has conferred 
equal immortality on Lamb Building. He makes it the scene 
of some of the best passages in the History of Pendennis. The 
picture which he paints of the Temple is, however, not an 
attractive one. He describes the first visit of Major Pendennis 
to Lamb Building on a foggy day, in terms which almost 
make one shudder. 

On arrival at the beautiful Wren gateway which Thackeray 
calls a “dingy portal”, the Major was directed ‘“‘through 
some dark alleys and under various melancholy archways 
into courts each more dismal than the other until finally he 
reached Lamb Court”. He tells us that “the feeble and 
filthy oil lamps with which the staircases of the Upper Temple 
are lighted of nights were, of course, not illuminating the 
stair by day and Major Pendennis having read with difficulty 
his nephew’s name under Mr. Warrington’s . . . found still 
greater difficulty in climbing the abominable black stairs, up 
the banisters of which, which contributed their damp exudations 
to his gloves, he groped painfully until he reached the third 
storey”. 
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Thackeray’s picture of the living room in which he found 
Pen and his friend Warrington is equally uninviting, and if 
the picture was true of the mid-Victorian era, it utterly belies 
the Temple of to-day. 

I shall have more to say of Thackeray and the Temple 
later on, but before leaving Lamb Building may assure the 
reader that the “dismal courts” have disappeared, and that 
if it is ever his business to visit the Temple on a foggy day 
he will still find the “civil person” to guide him through 
the maze of the Temple Courts. It is, however, much more 
likely that he will find him wearing an imposing ‘‘top hat” 
with a wide gold band than the white apron of Thackeray’s 
day. 


Goldsmith Building 


We have stayed too long in Lamb Building and must com- 
plete our tour of the Middle House by a glance at Goldsmith 
Building, which has deep interest for all who are interested 
in Letters, as here lives and works to-day Sir James George 
Frazer, the gifted author of The Golden Bough. The building 
has no connection with the poet, but is in close proximity to 
his grave. , 

Goldsmith was probably more mourned at his death than 
any of his famous literary contemporaries. 

Burke, on hearing the news, burst into tears! Reynolds 
threw away his pencil for the day, and Goldsmith’s body passed to 
its last resting-place through a great crowd of all ranks and 
both sexes—the friends he had delighted with his wit and the 
poor on whom he had spent his scanty substance. Within 
two years a monument had been raised to him in the Poets’ 
Corner of Westminster Abbey, bearing an epitaph written by 
the great Doctor himself. 

The sonorous Latin Qui nullum fere scribendi genus non 
tetigit, nullum quod tetigit non armavit, is probably more quoted 
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than any words from the classical authors, but whilst his 
cenotaph became famous the actual spot of his burial was 
forgotten. ; 

In 1860, after fruitless inquiry, a plain gravestone was 
placed in what was once the Temple Churchyard, and on it 
the simple inscription, “Here lies Oliver Goldsmith”. 

He made in his writings but passing allusions, few in number, 
to the Temple, and the Temple, in return, neglected him 
and his grave. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE CHARM OF ‘‘THE INNER” 


Persuasion tips his tongue whene’er he talks 
And he has chambers in the King’s Bench Walks. 
—Co..ey CIBBER. 


Just as the Middle Temple is best approached from a side 
entrance I think that the most favourable point to gain a first 
glimpse of the Inner House is from the gateway in Tudor 
Street which gives admission to King’s Bench Walk. 

The Walk is the largest open space in the Temple, and 
contains some of the best specimens of Jacobean domestic 
Architecture to be found in London, if not in England. 

The spot is one of venerable antiquity as, in the earliest 
known map of London, houses are shown on this site. The 
Walks obtained their name from the King’s Bench Office 
which stood at the bottom near the river bank. 

All the old buildings, including the King’s Bench Office, 
were gutted by the Great Fire of 1666, and again in the 
Temple Fire of 1677. 

Many of the present houses are seventeenth century, and 
some of them have interesting histories. 

A stone tablet over the door of No. 4 testifies to the fact 
that it was built in 1678. 

No such tablet records the building of No. 5 next door, 
but it is of the same period and destined to become one of 
the best known houses of Old London. 
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It is a particularly charming old mansion, and is one of 
the many buildings of the Inner House hallowed by literary 
associations. 

It was of this house that Pope asked Venus 


To Number Five direct your doves, 
There spread round Murray all your blooming loves. 


(Porz ‘‘ To Venus,”’ from ‘‘ Horace’’) 


William Murray, afterwards the famous Chancellor, Lord 
Mansfield, occupied chambers here. 

Murray was an intimate friend of Pope, and in 1737 Pope 
published an Epistle to Mr. Murray in which he asks: 


And what is fame! The meanest have their day. 
The greatest can but blaze and pass away. 

Graced as thou art, with all the power of words 
So known, so honoured, at the House of Lords. 


It was the last two lines of this fulsome flattery which Colley 
Cibber treated with such biting satire that the parody which 
I have placed at the head of this chapter is well known whilst 
the original couplet is forgotten. 

Pope’s couplet referred to Murray’s successful advocacy in 
appeals to the House of Lords, of which he was later destined 
to be such an ornament. 

The lines which follow were prophetic as Pope says: 


Conspicuous scene! another yet is nigh 

(More silent far) where kings and poets lie, 
Where Murray (long enough his country’s pride) 
Shall be no more than Tully or than Hyde. 


Sure enough a statue was fifty years later raised in West- 
minster Abbey to the memory of the handsome Chancellor. 
His epitaph gives him ‘‘a character above all praise” and 
declares he was “‘ an oracle of the law, the standard of eloquence, 
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and the pattern of all virtue both in public and private life”. 
His behaviour in the trial of Horne Tooke rather belied this 
eulogy as he betrayed very marked political prejudice against 
this remarkable man. It is recorded that when Tooke was 
placed on trial at the Old Bailey for high treason he con- 
ducted his case with such skill as to baffle both Bench and 
Bar. Bellot tells us that one cold night on returning from 
the Court to Newgate a lady admirer threw a silk scarf round 
his neck whereupon Tooke exclaimed, ‘Pray, madam, be 
careful I am rather ticklish at present about that particular 
place’. 

It was at No. 5 King’s Bench Walk “that Sarah, Duchess 
of Marlborough, who had given the rising advocate a general 
retainer for the conduct of her numerous suits in Chancery 
(with a fee of a thousand guineas, of which Murray retained 
only the legitimate five), was found by him late one night, 
after he had been ‘drinking champagne with the wits’—a 
numerous crowd of footmen and link-bearers surrounding 
her coach at the entrance—and received from her Grace the 
lecture, ‘Young man, if you mean to rise in the world you 
must not sup out’. On another occasion when her Grace 
had waited in vain until past midnight and left in a rage, 
his clerk, informing him of the matter, added, ‘I could not 
make out who she was, for she would not tell her name; 
but she swore so dreadfully that I am sure she must be a 
woman of quality’. Lord Campbell in his Lives of the Lord 
Chancellors, says that Murray’s dissipations were harmless 
enough, as he would be found ‘lighting his own fire in the 
morning, and sitting down to his books with a sound stomach 
and a clear head’. Pope used to visit him here in the evening, 
with the amiable purpose of preventing him from injuring 
his prospects by too frequent attendance at the coffee houses ”’. 

At No. 12, Muirhead Bone, the etcher, produced some 
of his finest plates. At No. 3 worked Sir Francis Newbolt, 
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who has added to the dignity of the high office of Official 
Referee, the appointment of warden of the Clockmakers’ 
Company. “Farther South, at No. 13, Rider Haggard, an 
ex-Master of the High Court in South Africa, essayed to 
practise as a Probate Barrister—as befitted one whose ancestor 
compiled Haggard’s Ecclesiastical Reports. Here he wrote 
Mr. Meeson’s Will, a novel whose heroine was sole beneficiary 
under a Will tattooed on her own back, and so had difficulty 
to avoid being filed at Somerset House as an original script!” 


Paper Buildings 

On the west side of the Walk stands the famous Paper 
Buildings which abut on the Inner Temple Gardens. The 
present houses are not those referred to by Lamb when he 
demanded, “in his essay on The Old Benchers, ‘Who has 
removed those frescoes of the Virtues, which Italianised the 
end of Paper Buildings ?—my first hint of allegory!’” 

The buildings known to Lamb were burned down in 1838. 
When the fire broke out two very eminent lawyers had 
chambers in Paper Buildings. In fact it would appear that 
one of them—if he had not been a judge—might have been 
tried for arson. : 

The two great men I refer to were John Campbell, after- 
wards the famous Lord Chief Justice, and John Maule, a 
judge of whom many yarns are still told at Bar mess tables. 
One of his witty judgments is said to have focused public 
attention on marital relations prior to 1857 and to have been 
the immediate cause of the Matrimonial Causes Act. In 
passing sentence on a poor hawker who had been convicted 
of bigamy, Maule said: ‘‘ You have broken the laws of your 
country. You had a drunken, unfaithful wife, the curse of 
your existence and her own. You knew the remedy the 
law gave you, to bring an action against the seducer, recover 
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damages from him, then go to the House of Lords and get 
a divorce. It would have cost you altogether £1,000. You 
may say you never had a tenth of that sum: that is no defence 
in law. Sitting here as an English judge, it is my duty to 
tell you that this is not a country in which there is one law 
for the rich and another for the poor. Your sentence is one 
day’s imprisonment.” 

In the seventeenth century, however, a far greater man 
than Campbell or Maule lived in the buildings which occupied 
this site. Selden lived and worked in a little room on the 
top floor of one of the old houses. Later on he occupied the 
mansion of the Earls of Kent in Whitefriars and stored his 
great library of 8,000 volumes in his Alsatian home. 

Paper Buildings have great literary associations. Here 
lived Hugh L. Bellot, whose charming book on the Temple 
has supplied the writer with many references in these pages. 
One of Bellot’s neighbours used to be Arthur Clutton Brock, 
the well known musical and literary critic of The Times. 

Here are still the chambers of the learned son of Charles 
Dickens, the Common Serjeant of London. A former occupant 
was Samuel Rogers, an intimate friend of Byron, Shelley, 
Fox and Sheridan. His poem The Pleasures of Memory had 
a great vogue in the eighteenth century. 

Rogers was a brilliant conversationalist and one of his 
innumerable stories told of an Englishman and a Frenchman 
who fell out. The Englishman challenged the Frenchman 
to a duel and the Frenchman as the challenged party, insisted 
that the encounter should take place at night in a shuttered 
room without lights. 

The Englishman when his turn came to shoot fired up 
the chimney and down came his antagonist who had taken 
refuge there. “But,” added Rogers with a sly wink, “when 
I tell that story in Paris, it is the Englishman who gets up 
the chimney ”’. 
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Two great statesmen had chambers in these Buildings. 
George Canning lived here in the eighteenth century, but 
a far greater Prime Minister than Canning worked in No. 1 
for the whole of his long and distinguished career at the Bar. 
Henry Asquith was a tenant here before he commenced his 
political career, and returned to practise in his old chambers 
after being Home Secretary, thus destroying the old tradition 
that a former Home Secretary could not appear as an advocate 
before Judges whose decisions it may have been his duty 
to review. 

Before us are the Hall and Library which will be referred 
to later. 


Crown Office Row 


Of intense interest to the lover of literature is the block 
of buildings which face the Garden—Crown Office Row. 

If Brick Court is sacred to the genius of Goldsmith, Crown 
Office Row is fragrant with memories of Charles Lamb. 

“I was born and passed the first seven years of my life 
in the Temple,” he writes. ‘“‘Its Church, its Halls, its gardens, 
its fountains, its river, I had almost said—for in those young 
years what was the King of rivers to me but a stream that 
watered our pleasant places?—these are of my oldest recol- 
lections. I repeat, to this day, no verses to myself more fre- 
quently or with kindlier emotion, than those of Spenser 
where he speaks of this spot. Indeed, it is the most elegant 
spot in the metropolis. What a transition for a countryman 
visiting London for the first time—the passing from the 
crowded Strand or Fleet Street, by unexpected avenues, into 
its magnificent ample squares, its classic green recesses! What 
a cheerful liberal look hath that portion of it which from 
three sides overlooks the greater garden (and) that goodly 
pile 

‘Of buildings strong albeit of Paper hight,’ 
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confronting with massy contrast the lighter, older, more 
fantastically shrouded one named of Harcourt with the cheer- 
ful Crown Office Row (place of my kindly engendure) right 
opposite the stately stream which washes the garden-foot 
with her yet scarcely trade-polluted waters, and seems but 
just weaned from her Twickenham Naiades! A man would 
give something to have been born in such places. What a 
collegiate aspect has that fine Elizabethan hall where the 
fountain plays, which I have made to rise and fall how many 
times! to the astoundment of the young urchins my con- 
temporaries who not being able to guess at its recondite 
machinery were almost tempted to hail the wondrous work 
as Magic.” 

These lines occur in the Essay of Elia entitled ‘The Old 
Benchers of the Inner Temple”. Lamb, fearing he may have 
treated one of these members with but scanty justice, exhorts 
the New Benchers of the Temple to cherish him kindly, 
“for he is himself the kindliest of human creatures”, and 
then he goes on to say: “So may the Winged Horse, your 
ancient badge and cognizance, still flourish! So may future 
Hookers and Seldens illustrate your Church and chambers! 
So may the sparrows, in default of more melodious quiristers, 
hop about your walks! So may the fresh-coloured and cleanly 
nursery-maid, who by leave airs her playful charge in your 
stately gardens, drop her prettiest blushing curtsey as ye 
pass. . . . So may the younkers of this generation eye you 
pacing your stately terrace with the same superstitious vener- 
ation with which the child Elia gazed on the Old Worthies 
that solemnized the parade before ye!” 

Lamb’s laudation of the Temple is in sharp contrast to 
Thackeray’s strictures, and Thackeray, too, lived in Crown 
Office Row. Mr. Loftie tells us that he shared chambers 
with Tom Taylor, the dramatist, who became editor of 
Punch. 


INNER TEMPLE PARLIAMENT CHAMBERS 


Fireplace and over-mantel, 1705 
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Taylor wrote some verses which agree with Thackeray’s 
description of Temple Chambers in his day. 
He says: 


They were fusty, they were musty, they were grimy, dull, and 
dim, 

The paint scaled off the panelling, the stairs were all untrim; 

The flooring creaked, the windows gaped, the doorposts stood 
awry, 

The wind whipt round the corner with a wild and wailing cry. 

In a dingier set of chambers no man need wish to stow 

Than those, old friend, wherein we denned at Ten Crown 
Office Row. 


Some of those tuneful voices will never sound again, 
And some will read these lines far o’er the Indian main; 
And smiles will come to some wan lips, tears to some sunken 


eyes, 

To think of all these lines recall of Temple memories; 

And they will sigh, as we have sighed, to learn the bringing low 

Of those old chambers, dear old friend, at Ten Crown Office 
Row. 


Good-bye, old rooms, where we chummed years without a single 
fight: 

Far statelier sets of chambers will arise upon your site; 

More airy bedrooms, wider panes, our followers will see, 

And wealthier, wiser tenants the Inn may find than we, 

But lighter hearts or truer, I’ll defy the Bench to show 

Than yours, old friend, and his who penned this Ten Crown 
Office Row. 


From this account of the building it is hardly surprising 
that No. 10 Crown Office Row has disappeared, and even its 
number has been lost. 

New Buildings were erected in Crown Office Row in the 
Mid-Victorian era, and one of the early occupants was Montagu 
Williams, who moved from King’s Bench Walk to No. 5 in 
1870. 


I 
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Williams was educated at Eton and commenced an eventful 
career as a schoolmaster at Ipswich. On the outbreak of the 
Crimean War, Williams was fired with martial enthusiasm and 
succeeded in getting a commission in the regular army. He was 
not destined to see active service as Sebastopol was captured 
and the war over before he could get to the Front. 

He must have been a dashing subaltern, as Bellot tells us 
that he got locked up at Bow Street for assaulting the police 
and entrapped by a notorious moneylender called Cook who had 
him arrested for debt. 

When his regiment was ordered to the West Indies, Williams 
went on the stage, but soon tired of the boards, and entered 
the Inner Temple. In his earlier days he put his knowledge of 
the theatre to good account as he collaborated with ‘“ Frank” 
Burnand in various successful dramatic productions. 

Sir Francis Burnand was himself a Templar, and, like 
Williams, had already tried other trades before he settled 
down as a playwright and humorist. He studied for both the 
Anglican and Roman Catholic priesthoods. Burnand succeeded 
Mark Lemon as editor of Punch in 1880. He lived in 
Essex Court and Hawkes pictures him leaving his Chambers 
for the Round Table in Bouverie Street every Wednesday 
evening. 

Montagu Williams appeared in many celebrated trials, but 
loved to recall that he had once had Lord Brampton in the 
dock as a witness. 

Hawkins’s life was threatened by a disappointed client, and 
Williams was counsel for the prosecution. 

The future Judge, then a Queen’s Counsel, had to give 
evidence, and ‘‘Never”, writes Williams, ‘‘was I so nervous 
in examining a witness, and never had I a worse witness than 
Hawkins”. 

Owing to throat trouble Williams was obliged to give up 
advocacy and accept a post as a stipendiary magistrate. 
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After his retirement he wrote two interesting volumes of 
reminiscences, Leaves of a Life, and Later Leaves. 

Before leaving this charmed neighbourhood, we notice 
the distinguished galaxy of legal talent whose names appear 
on the doors. 


Harcourt Buildings 


We glance at Harcourt Buildings which remind us of the 
silver tongued Chancellor, Sir Simon, who appeared for De Foe 
at the Old Bailey, and played a leading réle on two great historical 
occasions. He was made Attorney-General as a reward for his 
services in connection with the Union with Scotland, and 
created Lord Chancellor for his zeal in negotiating the Treaty 
of Utrecht. He fell from power when “The Elector ” succeeded 
Queen Anne, but at his country seat, Pope, Gay and Prior 
and the Dean who had dubbed Harcourt “The Trimmer” 
were his constant visitors. 


Fig Tree Court 


We pass through a narrow passage into Fig Tree Court, 
one of the oldest and most sequestered of the Temple Courts 
but rather spoilt by the intrusion of the Kitchens of Inner 
Temple Hall. The fig-tree has disappeared, but it was there 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century when it is recorded 
that a joiner was paid half a crown “for mending the pales about 
the fig-tree ”. 

Here lived Thurlow the famous Lord Chancellor. 

Cowper and Thurlow studied law together and were both 
called to the Bar in 1754. 

Thurlow was a man of humble birth, and néver acquired any 
polish even as the result of his association with so many men 
of culture. He was notoriously rude to both branches of the 
profession, and one of the many stories told of him is that on 
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one occasion he left the Bench just before the Long Vacation 
without making the customary address to the Bar. He had 
nearly reached the door of his room when a young counsel 
exclaimed to a friend in a loud whisper, “He might at least 
have said ‘Damn you.’” 

Cowper, Thurlow’s old fellow pupil, lived for a time in 
Fig Tree Court, and some say that his attempted suicide with 
his garter happened here and not in Pump Court. 


Hare Court 


Sooner shall glow-worms vie with Titan’s beams 
Or Hare Court pump with Aganippe’s streams. 


These lines refer to the famous pump referred to by Lamb 
which, unlike some of the other Temple pumps, never failed 
in the summer, and was much resorted to by Temple inhabitants. 

Barrington regards Garth’s lines as a gibe at Thornhill’s 
great picture of Pegasus in Inner Temple Hall which represents 
the Winged Horse striking his hoof upon the rock, emblematical 
of lawyers developing into poets. 

Lamb looked out into Hare Court from the rooms in No. 4 
Inner Temple Lane which he occupied for nine years. He 
loved the trees rustling against the window panes and the old 
pump. 

“Do you know it?” Lamb asks Manning. ‘I was born near 
it, and used to drink at that pump when I was a Rechabite 
of six years old. Here I hope to set up my rest, and not to quit 
till Mr. Powell, the undertaker, gives me notice that I may 
have possession of my last lodging.” This hope was, however, 
not realized, for he left the Temple for good and died at Edmon- 
ton in 1834. 

Hare Court gets its name from Sir Nicholas Hare who attained 
fame and notoriety in Tudor times for opposing the marriage 
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of Queen Mary to Philip of Spain. Its north side consists 
of houses with their frontage on Fleet Street. 

One of these houses—No. 8 Fleet Street—was the famous 
Dick’s Coffee House which was established before 1651. It 
was mentioned by Addison in The Tatler, and in the days of 
George the Second was kept by a Mrs. Yarrow and two charm- 
ing daughters who were much admired by the young Templars 
who frequented the House. The Reverend James Muller, who 
translated Voltaire’s Mahomet for Garrick, wrote an adapta- 
tion of a comedy of Rousseau’s, called it The Coffee House, 
and laid the scene at ‘“ Dick’s”. 

The clerical scribe introduced into his dialogue some malicious 
allusions to the landlady and her fair daughters which were so 
strongly resented by their Templar patrons that they went 
in a body to the theatre and hissed the piece off the boards. 
The author then wrote a disclaimer and published the play, 
but unfortunately the artist who illustrated it chose the bar 
at ‘‘ Dick’s” for one of his pictures. The Templars were more 
annoyed than ever at this, and their powerful hostility drove 
Muller out of business as a playwright. 

It was at ‘‘Dick’s” that Cowper read a letter in a newspaper 
which he believed had been written to drive him to suicide. 

George Jeffreys, of evil memory, had chambers at No. 3 
which was pulled down and replaced by the present No. 2. 
He had a phenomenal career at the Bar even for the seventeenth 
century when promotion was much more rapid than it is to-day. 
Three years after his call he was appointed Common Serjeant 
of London, and a few years later Recorder. 

Having served in these two great posts he was created Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench at the early age of thirty-five. 
Two years later he was awarded the Great Seal for his relentless 
savagery on the “Bloody Assize”’. 

Jeffreys was a handsome man, and an accomplished musician. 
In the pictures of him which have come down to us we look in 
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vain for evidence of the drunken debauchery which according 
to so many writers characterized the private life of this remark- 
able product of a great profession. 

In our own days Israel Zangwill wrote his famous novels 
and comedies of Jewish life in No. 3, and Alfred Sutro penned 
his well-known plays in the same building. ° 


Farrar’s Building 

Here stood the chambers or town house of the Bishops 
of Ely. On its site rose old Farrar’s Building, and admirers 
of Johnson will remember that Boswell obtained chambers in 
Farrar’s Building so as to be near his idol in Inner Temple 
Lane. On the eastern side of the Cloisters is Tanfield Court 
called after a former Baron of the Exchequer who was one of 
the Judges who presided at the trial of the Countess of Somerset 
for the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury of the Middle Temple. 

The Court is flanked on one side by the Church and the 
stately Master’s House, a fine example of a gentleman’s mansion 
of the seventeenth century. On the south stands Inner Temple 
Hall. 

Curiously enough, this Court which contains the Church 
and the residence of its minister is the only one of the peace- 
ful Temple Courts associated with an abominable crime. A 
cruel murder took place here in 1732. For a few pounds a 
laundress strangled an old lady who lived in the Court, and 
cut the throat of her young maid. ‘She confessed to a share 
in the robbery, but laid the murder to two lads with whom 
she was acquainted. She was, however, found guilty, and 
hung opposite Mitre Court, Fleet Street. The crowd was so 
great that one woman crossed from near Serjeants’ Inn to 
the other side of the way on the shoulders of the mob. The 
murderess went to execution neatly dressed in a crape gown, 
held up her head in the cart with an air, and seemed to be 
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painted. A copy of her confession was sold for twenty guineas. 
Two days before her execution she dressed in scarlet, and 
sat to Hogarth. 

“After her execution the corpse was taken to an undertaker’s 
on Snow Hill, and there exhibited for money.” 


Mitre Court Buildings 


We pass out of Tanfield Court through an archway to King’s 
Bench Walk, and have a glimpse of Mitre Court Buildings 
and the old archway which used to be the entrance to Fuller’s 
Rents. 


Dr. Fohnson’s Buildings 


We retrace our steps to the Inner Temple Gateway, built 
in 1609. It bears the badge of Henry, Prince of Wales, the 
eldest son of James the First, and gives access to what was 
formerly Inner Temple Lane, but is now Dr. Johnson’s Build- 
ings. 

The ugly modern houses replace the old mansions of Inner 
Temple Lane where Boswell found Johnson. He fell in love with 
the great man, and so as to see him as often as possible, took 
lodgings round the corner in Farrar’s Building. 

Boswell gives the following account of his first visit to his 
idol: 

‘His chambers were on the first floor of No. 1 Inner Temple 
Lane. . . . He received me very courteously, but it must 
be confessed that his apartment and furniture and morning 
dress were sufficiently uncouth. His brown suit of clothes 
looked very rusty; he had on a little, old, shrivelled, unpowdered 
wig, which was too small for his head; his shirtneck and knees 
of his breeches were loose; his black worsted stockings ill 
drawn up, and he had a pair of unbuckled shoes by way of 
slippers. But all these slovenly peculiarities were forgotten 
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the moment he began to talk. He told me that he generally 
went abroad at four in the afternoon, and seldom came home 
till two in the morning. I took the liberty to ask if he did not 
think it wrong to live thus, and not make more of his great 
talents. He owned it was a bad habit.” 

Boswell’s account of Johnson’s library is interesting. He 
says it “‘was contained in two garrets over his chambers, 
where Lintot, son of the celebrated bookseller of that name, 
had formerly his warehouse. I found a number of good books, 
but very dusty and in great confusion. The floor was strewed 
with manuscript leaves in Johnson’s own handwriting, which I 
beheld with a degree of veneration, supposing they might, 
perhaps, contain portions of the Rambler, or of Rasselas. I 
observed an apparatus for chemical experiments, of which 
Johnson was all his life fond. The place seemed to be very 
favourable for retirement and meditation”. 

Lord Darling and Lord Carson at one time occupied chambers 
in this quiet quarter. 

We have now completed a tour of both Temples with the 
exception of the Halls and Gardens. Separate chapters must 
be devoted to these great features of the Inns of Court. 


Fic Tree Courr 


Cowper is said to have attempted to hang himself with his 
garter when he lived in this Court. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
TEMPLE BAR 


While trembling rebels at the fabric gaze, 
And dread their fate with horror and amaze, 
Let Britain’s sons the emblematic view, 
And plainly see what is rebellion’s due. 


TEMPLE Bar was outside the Temple but it was so closely 
associated with the Inns, and their inmates, that it requires 
something more than a passing reference. 

The Temple Bar, which some of my older readers may 
vaguely recall, was built by Sir Christopher Wren in 1670-72, to 
replace an older structure destroyed in the Great Fire. It 
separated the Freedom of the City of London from the Liberty 
of the City of Westminster. 

Wren’s creation replaced an ancient wooden house which 
appears to have been as old as the Tudors. Old Temple Bar 
witnessed many historical pageants. 

Here came poor Anne Boleyn, radiant with happiness and 
triumph on her way to the Tower the day before her ill-starred 
coronation. She was welcomed at Temple Bar by choirs of 
men and children and the Fleet conduit ran with claret in her 
honour. 

Here came Elizabeth in 1588 to return thanks at St. Paul’s 
for the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. ‘‘The City waits stood 
in triumph on the roof of the gate. The Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen, in scarlet gowns, welcomed the Queen and delivered 
up the City sword, then on her return they took horse and rode 
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before her. The City Companies lined the north side of the 
street, the lawyers and gentlemen of the Inns of Court the south. 
Among the latter stood a person afterwards not altogether 
unknown, one Francis Bacon, who displayed his wit by saying to 
a friend, ‘Mark the courtiers! Those who bow first to the 
citizens are in debt; those who bow first to us are at law!’ ” 

These were incidents witnessed by the old wooden house. 

Wren’s Temple Bar saw equally notable scenes. 

William of Orange passed through the Bar on his way to 
the City to see the Lord Mayor’s Show in 1689 and indeed the 
shadow of every monarch and popular hero since Charles the 
Second’s time has rested for at least a passing moment at 
the old gateway. Queen Anne passed here to return thanks at 
St. Paul’s for the victory of Blenheim. Here Marlborough’s 
coach ominously broke down in 1714, when he returned in 
triumph from his voluntary exile. 

George the Third passed through Temple Bar, young and 
happy, the year after his coronation, and again when, old and 
almost broken-hearted, he returned thanks for his partial 
recovery from insanity. 

At the funeral of Lord Nelson, the honoured corpse, followed 
by downcast old sailors, was met at the Bar by the Lord Mayor 
and the Corporation; and later on the Great Duke’s funeral 
car, and the long train of representative soldiers, rested at the 
Bar, which was hung with black velvet. 

The Bar was the scene of many mischievous processions 
in the days when our forefathers—or some of them—hated 
our Roman Catholic fellow citizens. Bonfires have blazed 
in close proximity to the old blackened gate, and effigies of 
Popes, Jesuits and friars have been burnt by Protestant fanatics. 

Here guilty and innocent alike have suffered the ignominy 
and outrage of the pillory. 

That matchless scoundrel, Titus Oates, expiated at Temple 
Bar some of his villainy. He richly deserved his fate and the 
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mob told him so, but it was otherwise when the gifted author 
of Robinson Crusoe came to suffer the same indignity. 

De Foe was the son of a London butcher and a liveryman 
of the Butchers’ Company. He was probably the first of political 
journalists, and as there were no news sheets he employed his 
literary gifts in writing tracts to plead the cause of his party. 

De Foe was an ardent Whig and employed his facile pen 
in favour of William of Orange and the Protestant succession, 
but when the accession of Queen Anne brought the Tories back 
to power he suffered for his political pamphleteering. 

His Shortest Way with the Dissenters was ordered by Parlia- 
ment to be burned in New Palace Yard and De Foe was put 
in the pillory at Temple Bar. 

But the good citizens of London have long memories, 
and remembered the gifted author as a champion of their 
liberties, and instead of pelting him with brickbats and rotten 
eggs fought with his guards in order to present him with 
fruit and flowers. 

Pope makes allusion to this “affair” in the following 
lines: : 

Earless on high stood unabashed De Foe 
And Tutchin flagrant from the scenes below. 


And De Foe himself, in his Hymn to the Pillory, thus describes 
his position on that occasion: 


Exalted on thy stool of state, 

What prospect do I see of future fate? 
How the inscrutables of Providence 
Differ from our contracted sense; 
Hereby the errors of the town 

That fools look out and knaves look on. 


Temple Bar has, however, even more sinister memories. 
It was the City’s Golgotha. On it were fixed the heads of 
traitors. 
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As recently as 1746 was written the doggerel which I 
have placed at the head of this chapter. The heads of the 
gallant but misguided leaders of the Rebellion of 1745 were 
actually rotting on the Bar when Johnson used to pass under 
the archway on his way to his Chambers in Inner Temple 
Lane. 

The doctor took them so much as a matter of course that 
he and Goldsmith cracked a Latin joke on the subject which 
Johnson records with considerable gusto. 

The spikes for the traitors’ heads were not removed till 
the beginning of the last century! 

Two centuries packed with history, savagery and romance, 
and then the old Bar became a great obstruction to increasing 
modern traffic, “‘a bone in the throat of Fleet Street,” so 
that in 1878 it was pulled down. The City gave it away to 
Sir Henry Meux, who put it up stone for stone as one of 
the gates to his park of Theobalds, Waltham Cross. Thirty 
years later the City wanted it back again, but it was too late 
and the old gate still stands in exile in Essex. 

The site is marked by the familiar and much criticized 
Griffin, which still marks the spot where the Royal City of 
Westminster ends and the democratic City of London begins. 

Still at this spot the Sovereign must ask to be permitted 
to enter his own capital. 

Once inside His Majesty is duly presented with the most 
precious of the City’s swords and the keys, but he is expected 
to give them back at once to the true sovereign of the inde- 
pendent city, the Lord Mayor. 


‘TEMPLE Bar IN THE Days OF Dr. JOHNSON 
The spikes bearing the heads of rebels of 1745 are shown 
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CHAPTER XVII 
CHANCERY AND SERJEANTY 


The Law is the true embodiment 

Of everything that’s excellent 

It has no kind of fault or flaw 

And I, my Lords, embody the Law. 

—The Lord Chancellor’s Song, by W. S. G1LBERT. 


Lovers of Dickens would never forgive me if I was satis- 
fied with the cursory reference to the Inns of Chancery made 
in another Chapter. 

Was not the immortal Charles living in Furnival’s Inn 
when Pickwich first made his bow to millions of admirers 
and has he not placed John Westlock, Ruth Pinch’s lover, 
in the same old Inn? The Inns of Chancery were so called 
not because their members were Chancery students but 
because unlike the Inns of Court which held their privileges 
direct from the Crown, the Inns of Chancery held theirs 
under the grant of the Lord Chancellor. There were in Tudor 
times as we have seen, ten of these Inns but only three remain 
to remind us of those ancient institutions. 

They ceased to be preparatory schools of law in the six- 
teenth century, and when attorneys and solicitors ceased to 
be admitted to the fashionable Inns of Court they found a 
home in the Inns of Chancery. The Societies maintained 
a corporate existence up till the middle of the eighteenth 
century, when they appear to have ceased to exist as legal 
institutions and become residences for all and sundry. 
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Though still governed by small bodies of ‘‘ Antients” some 
of them became resorts of gamblers and disreputable persons. 
There were two groups of these Inns of Chancery, one in 
the neighbourhood of the Temple and the other at the Holborn 
end of Chancery Lane. 

The group near the riverside consisted of New Inn and 
St. George’s Inn affiliated to the Middle Temple, and Lyons, 
Clement’s and Clifford’s Inns ‘associated with the Inner House. 
Strand improvements have swept away New and Lyons Inns 
and only the name of Clement’s Inn remains applied to a 
fine group of modern offices on the old site. 

Dickens tells a very gruesome story in the Uncommercial 
Traveller about what he describes as ‘“‘grim Lyons Inn”. 
Clement’s Inn is referred to by Shakespeare and was doubtless 
the “Shepherd’s Inn” of Thackeray. 

Clifford’s Inn still survives as a remarkable relic of Old 
London. Up till quite late in the last century the Principal 
and Rulers of Clifford’s Inn still existed and controlled their 
little estate. In the ’nineties they endeavoured to follow the 
example of the Serjeants and sell their property but one of 
their number happened to be a Past Treasurer of the Middle 
Temple. He opposed the sale in the courts and it was decided 
that the proceeds of the sale could not be divided amongst 
the members as the property was stamped with a trust for 
legal education. 

The old gateway may be part of the original structure erected 
in 1310. The Hall is of medieval origin but was rebuilt in 
1767. The Hall is now used as the Museum and Library of 
the British Optical Association. 

In 1902 the Society was dissolved and Clifford’s Inn sold 
for one hundred thousand pounds to a London builder, but 
the bulk of the purchase money has been paid into court, 
and the interest of the fund is devoted to the legal education 
of future barristers and solicitors. 
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The Corporate existence of the Inn had disappeared long 
before the Governing Body decided to dispose of their property, 
but Loftie tells us at one time “the dinners were quite as 
ceremonious as those in either of the Temples, and a table was 
specially provided for what was called the ‘Kentish Mess’. 
What this commemorated I have not been able to discover. 
Some of the Cliffords were connected with Kent, but not 
till long after the establishment of the lawyers in their old 
town house. It was a member of the Kentish mess who per- 
formed on certain stated occasions the ceremony of grace. 
It was not, strictly, saying or even singing grace. Four small 
loaves, conjoined in the shape of a cross, were brought in 
by an attendant and placed on the high table in front of the 
Principal. Standing up, he solemnly dashed the bread on the 
table before him. This he did three times amid profound 
silence. Then the loaves were rapidly passed down to the 
last man in the Kentish mess, who, clasping them in his arms, 
rushed with them from the hall. Some poor women used 
to wait without for the loaves and other gifts after a dinner. 
Tt must not be supposed that the dinners were without. some 
grace, for they began with the words ‘Pro hoc convivio, Deo 
gratia.’ No speeches were allowed, and but two toasts, ‘Ancient 
and Honourable’—referring, of course, to the house—and 
‘Absent Members ’.” 

The arms of the Clifford family still appear above the 
gateway to this quaint abode of the lawyers of former days. 

Both Coke and Selden are recorded as having lived in Clifford’s 
Inn and its ancient Hall was the scene of the labours of that great 
Middle Templar, Sir Matthew Hale, when he presided over the 
Commission appointed to settle the numerous boundary disputes 
between landlords and tenants after the Great Fire of London. 
The surviving buildings have passed into the hands of a great firm 
of publishers and the time is not yet when Clifford’s Inn follows 
its Sister Societies into the limbo of forgotten fraternities. 
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The Northern group of Inns of Chancery have fared little 
better than those nearer the river. 

Thavies Inn exists only in name as a little street of offices. 
Even the name of Furnival’s Inn has disappeared, and the 
stately home of the Prudential Assurance Company has arisen 
on its site. The building pulled down by the Company was 
not the original structure attributed to Inigo Jones, but new 
buildings erected in 1820. 

It was in the late Georgian building that Dickens lodged. 

Gray’s Inn has been more fortunate than any of the other 
Societies as both the Inns of Chancery connected with it 
still exist—Staple Inn and Barnard’s Inn. 

Staple Inn, says Dugdale, ‘“‘was heretofore called Staple Hall 
being a place where merchants for wool had their meetings”. 
This association with the Merchants of the Staple is pre- 
served in the arms of the Inn which display a wool sack. 

The frontage of Staple Inn on to Holborn is perhaps the 
most picturesque survival of Tudor architecture in London. 
The timbered stories and lovely gables date from days even 
earlier than the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

Entering under an old archway, we feel with Dickens that 
it “is one of the nooks the turning into which from the dashing 
street imparts to the relieved pedestrian the sensation of 
having put cotton wool in his ears and velvet soles on his 
boots”. We find ourselves in an old-world courtyard with 
a well—discovered in 1922—and a beautiful little Elizabethan 
Hall which has a turret which Loftie says is ‘‘the most perfect 
on any Hall in London”. 

We are surrounded by nine mansions dating from the reigns 
of the First two Georges each with its date over the door. 

The Inn was governed up till 1884 by “The Grand Com- 
pany of Staple Inn”. This Fellowship consisted of a Principal, 
a Pensioner or Treasurer, and eleven Grandfellows or Ancients. 
The Grandfellows were admitted by purchase. The Society 
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Barnarpv’s INN 


No longer ‘‘ the dingiest collection of shabby buildings ” referred to in Great 
Expectations, but the home of the fine School of the Worshipful Company 
of Mercers. 
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established its absolute ownership of the estate as they sold 
it in 1884 to Messrs. Trollope of Westminster who passed 
it on to the Prudential Assurance Company for sixty-eight 
thousand pounds. The Company with great public spirit 
purchased the property not as a building site but in order 
to preserve it as an interesting part of the old Legal Quarter 
of London. The Institute of Actuaries have a lease of the 
Hall, and many of the chambers are still occupied by Solicitors. 

Admirers of Johnson have special reason to be thankful 
to “The Prudential”, as when some of the old buildings 
which are lovingly looked after by the Company were new 
they opened their portals to admit an already illustrious 
occupant. 

In 1758 we find Samuel Johnson, after years of toil, emerged 
from obscurity as the famous author of his immortal Dictionary, 
and a resident in Staple Inn. Here Boswell tells us he lived 
“as easy and pleasant a state of existence as constitutional 
unhappiness ever permitted him to enjoy”. 

The Doctor did not stay long in Staple Inn, as he moved 
in 1759 to Gray’s Inn and thence to the Temple, “living 
most of the time, as Murphy says of him, ‘in poverty, total 
idleness, and the pride of literature’.” 

Passing under a second archway we find ourselves in 
one of the most delightful bits of Old London. On our left is 
No. 10 Staple Inn. Over the portal—but how could Dickens 
have described it as ugly?—is the ‘mysterious inscription 


This is the entrance to the chambers in which, in the Mystery 
of Edwin Drood, the great novelist introduces us to Mr. Grew- 
gious “writing by his fire”. Before us is a little Dutch garden 

«x 
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with flagged paths and neat rows of dwarf cypress trees, which 
surround a quaint little fountain. 

The garden is backed by a better view of the old Hall than 
we obtained from the courtyard, and the general effect is 
to imagine oneself back in the days when Staple Inn was 
an important dependency of the Great Society of Gray’s 
Inn. 

It has been well said that the whole of this ancient Inn is 
“picturesque to the greatest degree, and it is pleasant to see 
that a great Public Company repair and preserve it in the most 
careful and conservative manner ”’. 

Almost next door to Staple Inn stood Barnard’s Inn which 
was originally the property of John Mackworth, Dean of 
Lincoln, and bore his name. The dean left it in his will to the 
Dean and Chapter of Lincoln Cathedral. A society of lawyers 
acquired the property during the Dean’s lifetime as in 1435 
it was known as Bernard’s Inn from the name of its Principal, 
Lionel Bernard. 

In 1454 “‘a town-and-gown riot, as it would be called at the 
Universities, broke out between the Students of the Inns of 
Court and Chancery on the one part, and the citizens of London 
on the other. The question whatever it was, came to a point 
one day in Fleet Street, where some damage was done by the 
rioters, and, pending an inquiry, the principals of Clifford’s, 
Furnival’s, and Barnard’s Inns were arrested,” and sent as 
prisoners to Hertford Castle. 

Barnard’s Inn was governed by a Principal, Gubernator, and 
Twelve Antients right up to the time of Queen Victoria, but 
the Governing Body never acquired the freehold, which 
remained in the hands of the Cathedral authorities. The Inn 
has, however, been almost as fortunate as Staple Inn as when 
it was sold by the Chapter of Lincoln to Bartle S. Frere it 
passed into the hands of the Worshipful Company of Mercers, 
the premier Livery Guild of the City. 
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The Mercers have made the Inn the site of new buildings 
for their famous school, but have carefully preserved the Hall 
which is one of the most ancient in London. 

Dickens apparently liked Staple Inn, but hated the neigh- 
bouring hostel as he has many uncomplimentary things to 
say about it in Great Expectations. When Pip arrived in London 
he was told by Mr. Jaggers that he was to go to young Mr. 
Pocket’s rooms in Barnard’s Inn where a bed had been sent in 
for his accommodation. He tells us that he had supposed the 
establishment to be a hotel kept by Mr. Barnard but found 
“Barnard to be a disembodied spirit, or a fiction, and his inn 
the dingiest collection of shabby buildings ever squeezed to- 
gether in a rank corner as a club for tom-cats. 

“We entered this haven through a wicket-gate, and were 
disgorged by an introductory passage into a melancholy little 
square that looked to me like a flat burying-ground. I thought 
it had the most dismal trees in it, and the most dismal sparrows, 
and the most dismal cats, and the most dismal houses (in number 
half a dozen or so), that I had ever seen. I thought the windows 
of the sets of chambers into which those houses were divided, 
were in every stage of dilapidated blind and curtain, crippled 
flower-pot, cracked glass, dusty decay, and miserable make- 
shift; while ‘To Let, To Let, To Let’, glared at me from empty 
rooms, as if no new wretches ever came there, and the vengeance 
of the soul of Barnard were being slowly appeased by the gradual 
suicide of the present occupants and their unholy interment 
under the gravel. A frowzy morning of soot and smoke attired 
this forlorn creation of Barnard, and it had strewed ashes 
on its head, and was undergoing penance and humiliation as 
a mere dust-hole. Thus far my sense of sight; while dry rot 
and wet rot and all the silent rots that rot in neglected roof and 
cellar—rot of rat and mouse and bug and coaching-stables 
near at hand besides—addressed themselves faintly to my 
sense of smell, and moaned, ‘Try Barnard’s Mixture’.” 
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If this was a description of the ancient hostel in mid Vic- 
torian days it is a good job that it passed into such good pro- 
prietorship as its present owners. 

Having lived just opposite, Dickens as we have seen knew 
this part of London and its history particularly well, and in 
Barnaby Rudge returns to the neighbourhood and gives a vivid 
account of, the terrible scenes which took place in the vicinity 
during the Gordon Riots of 1780. 

A distillery owned by one Langdale, who belonged to the 
Older Faith, adjoined the Inn and the fanatical rioters set 
fire to the premises. The flames soon reached the vats con- 
taining the spirits, which burst and discharged their blazing 
contents into the streets. ‘The gutters of Holborn and every 
crack and fissure of the stones ran with scorching spirit, which, 
being dammed up by busy hands, overflowed the road and 
pavement and formed a great pool, in which people dropped 
down dead by dozens. They lay in heaps all round the fear- 
ful pool, husbands and wives, fathers and sons, mothers and 
daughters, women with children in their arms and babies at 
their breasts, and drank until they died. While some stooped 
with their lips to the brink and never raised their heads again, 
others sprang up from their fiery draught and danced in a 
mad triumph and half in the agony of suffocation until they fell 
and steeped their corpses in the liquor which had killed them. 
Nor was even that the worst or most appalling kind of death 
that happened on this fatal night. From the burning cellars, 
where they drank out of hats, pails, buckets, tubs, and shoes, 
some men were drawn alive, but all alight from head to foot, 
who in their unendurable anguish and suffering, making for 
anything that had the look of water, rolled hissing into this 
hideous lake, and splashed up liquid fire, which lapped in 
all it met as it ran along the surface, and neither spared the living 
nor dead. On this last night of the riots—for the last night 
it was—the wretched victims of a senseless outcry became 
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themselves the dust and ashes of the flames they had kindled, 
and strewed the public streets of London.” 

Close by the scene of such terrible incidents the fine school 
of the Mercers now teaches tolerance, and provides in accord- 
ance with its promise to King Henry the Eighth “a free Gram- 
mar School within the City of London perpetually”. 

In addition to the Inns of Court and Chancery there existed 
two other Inns which were inhabited by the Corps d’Elite 
of the Bar who, as we shall see, were styled Serjeants. The 
origin of this Fraternity, like the origin of the Honourable 
Societies of the Inns of Court themselves, is lost in the mists 
of antiquity. 

They were selected from distinguished members of all of 
the Inns of Court and membership of the Fellowship involved 
complete severance of the Serjeant’s connection with his own 
Inn. On appointment the new Serjeants were sumptuously 
entertained in the Halls of their Inns, and when they left after 
dinner the bell tolled as if for a departing soul to indicate 
that the Serjeant was dead as far as his Inn was concerned. 

The Serjeants had a curious connection with the Church 
of St. Thomas in Cheapside, the English home of the Military 
and Religious Order of St. Thomas of Acon. 

The order of St. Thomas was closely associated with the 
Knights Templar and with the Worshipful Company of Mer- 
cers. Up till the Reformation the Serjeants went to this 
Church during the Feast which celebrated their appointment, 
and thence to Old St. Paul’s where they were allotted pillars at 
which they received their clients. 

After the Dissolution of the Monasteries these picturesque 
ceremonies ceased, but the Order of the Coif continued to 
flourish. I shall have a good deal to say about the gorgeous 
raiment of the Serjeants in the Chapter on The Livery of the 
Law, and here need only refer to their residential establish- 
ments. 
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There were two Serjeant’s Inns—one in Chancery Lane 
which occupied the site on which now stand the fine offices 
of an Insurance Company and the other in Fleet Street. 
The Inn in Chancery Lane was occupied by the Serjeants 
up till the dissolution of their Fraternity in 1877 when they 
sold the property and divided the spoils. The interesting 
old cul-de-sac off Fleet Street which still bears the name 
of Serjeant’s Inn was never the home of the Brethren of 
the Coif. 

The Fleet Street hostel was merely leasehold, and when 
their lease expired the Serjeants joined their brethren in 
Chancery Lane. The present buildings were erected from 
the designs of the brothers Adam, architects of the Adelphi, 
and recall the golden age of Georgian architecture. 

At No. 16 for thirty-six years lived John Thaddeus Delane, 
the great editor, who made The Times the dominating news- 
paper of the second and third quarters of the last century. 
Of this remarkable man it has been said that everything on the 
editorial side of the paper, news as well as comment, was 
under his eye. 

“The paper every morning was not a mere collection of 
Pieces of news from all parts of the world, of various opinions 
and of more or less valuable essays. It was Mr. Delane’s 
report to the public of the news of the day, interpreted by 
Mr. Delane’s opinions, and directed throughout by Mr. Delane’s 
principles and purposes.” 

And Mr, Delane was himself a great personage, knowing 
everybody, going everywhere, an indefatigable news-gatherer, 
courageous, combative, alternately using and intimidating 
powerful Ministers of the Crown. 

The Inn is now largely occupied by Solicitors, and perhaps 
for their convenience the narrow passage still exists along 
which Coke used to pass from his chambers in Fuller’s Rents 
to dine with his Brother Serjeants. 
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So the Inns of Chancery and even of Serjeanty have passed 
away. “But the Inns of Court remain—the Inns which were 
described by James the First in his Charter of August 13th, 
1608, as ‘those four colleges, the most famous in all Europe’.” 

The Inns of Court remain, and to them, as we have seen, 
has been entrusted the exclusive power of admitting students 
of law to the Bar of England. This power our ancestors, 
perhaps a little illogically, but with that stern common-sense 
which distinguishes the English people, entrusted to these 
four ancient societies. On them has been conferred the right 
and the duty of selecting those who shall be called to the Bar, 
and so enjoy the monopoly of audience in the superior Courts 
of England. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE GARDENS 


The Lord God planted a garden 

In the first white days of the world, 
And he set there an angel warden 

In a garment of light enfurled. 


So near to the peace of Heaven 
The hawk might nest with the wren, 
For there, in the cool of the even, 
God walked with the first of men. 


And I dream that these garden closes, 

With their glades and their sunflecked sod, 
And their lilies and bowers of roses, 

Were laid by the hand of God. 


The kiss of the sun for pardon, 
The song of the birds for mirth, 
One is nearer God’s Heart in a garden 
Than anywhere else on earth. 
—Dorotny Frances GuRNeY. 


Tue grassy slopes which are the glory of the Inns of Court, 
have probably been in existence since the white-mantled Tem- 
plars first came from Holborn and settled by the riverside. 

The Temple Gardens were already famous in 1430, as 
tradition makes them the scene of the plucking of the flowers 
which led to the War of the Roses. In the old Hall of the 
Templars met Richard, Duke of York, the father of Edward 
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the Fourth and Richard the Third, and the Earls of Somerset, 
Suffolk and Warwick. A dispute arose, and then Shakespeare 
makes Suffolk say: 


Within the Temple Hall we were too loud; 
The garden here is more convenient. 


Once in the garden, Plantagenet with perhaps a sneering 
allusion to the fact that Catherine Swyneford’s children were 
born before marriage and only legitimatized by Parliament 
says :— 

a Let him that is a true-born gentleman, 

And stands upon the honour of his birth, 
If he supposes that I have pleaded truth, 
From off this briar pluck a white rose with me. 


Somerset replies :-— 


Let him that is no coward nor no flatterer, 
But dare maintain the party of the truth, 
Pluck a red rose from off this thorn with me. 


We can picture the four great nobles stepping down into 
the green slopes of the garden, wearing great wide-brimmed 
hats such as Van Dyck has immortalised, or soft silken ker- 
chiefs of some gorgeous colour, with gay doublets and purple, 
green or crimson cloaks. 

They pause and Suffolk sides with Somerset, saying:— 


I pluck this red rose with young Somerset. 


Warwick takes part with York, saying :— 


I love no colours, and, without all colour 
Of base insinuating flattery, 
I pluck this white rose with Plantagenet. 


By “colours” Warwick meant, of course, deceits or double 
dealing, as we still speak of ‘‘a colourable pretext”. 
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Having made their choice, the Duke of York asks :— 


Hath not thy rose a canker, Somerset? 


To which the future Duke replies :— 


Hath not thy rose a thorn, Plantagenet? 


and Warwick adds prophetically:— 


This brawl to-day, 
Grown to this faction in the Temple garden, 
Shall send, between the red rose and the white, 
A thousand souls to death and deadly night. 


As to how far this scene is real, and as to the exact meaning 
of the roses which gave their names to the many years of war 
which ensued, it is not possible to be sure. ‘‘ Roses were already 
a common heraldic badge, and had appeared on the monument 
of Edmund Crouchback in Westminster Abbey. There is a 
tradition that they were first grown close to the Temple in the 
gardens of the Earls and Dukes of Lancaster at the Savoy; 
but so far as we can now ascertain, the old, single, white or 
pink ‘dog rose’ was the only one known, and it may well have 
been indigenous. In a manuscript illuminated in Northern 
France towards the end of the fifteenth century, and full of 
pictures of garden flowers, only single roses are represented ”’. 

Certain it is that the roses of Temple Gardens were famous 
for centuries, and that at least three varieties bloomed luxuri- 
antly—the Old Provence, the Cabbage, and the Maiden’s 
Blush. 

Right up to the ’sixties of the last century, roses were suc- 
cessfully grown, but the smoke from the steamers and the 
chimneys have defeated the efforts of the gardeners, and 
the Queen of Flowers has deserted her old haunts. 
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The gardens have witnessed many remarkable scenes in 
our national history. Not the least spectacular of these occa- 
sions was when Edward the First, to augment and make a 
good show of his expedition into Scotland against Robert 
the Bruce, summoned by proclamation to Westminster all 
entitled to the honour of Knighthood. In consequence 300 
young gallants and sons of Earls, Barons and Knights flocked 
to London. 

“And because the King’s Palace (large though it were) 
was streited of room, for so large a multitude assembled, they 
cut down the apple trees about the new Temple in London, 
laid the walls along, and there set up pavilions and tents 
wherein these noble young gallants might array and set out 
themselves one by one in their gorgeous and golden garments. 
All night long also, these aforesaid youths, as many as the 
place would receive watched and praised in the said Temple.” 

Up till 1528 the gardens ran to the water edge, but in that 
year a river wall was built which protected them from high 
tides. This wall was about the level of the southern end of 
Paper Buildings, and a gateway in the wall led to the Temple 
Bridge or Stairs, which was constructed by the Knights Tem- 
plar. This water gate in the old wall is shown in the old 
engraving here reproduced (illustration facing p. 148). 

The famous “Stairs” consisted of a series of brick arch- 
ways forming a causeway, with steps leading down to the 
river. It was the ‘“‘taxi-stand” of the Temple, and its vicinity 
for nearly five centuries. In fiction from these stairs Nigel 
embarked on his flight from Alsatia, and in very truth, in 
1440, at these Temple Stairs alighted Eleanor, Duchess of 
Gloucester, to do penance for witchcraft. 

From these stairs the Duchess walked, with a tall wax taper in her 
hands, to St. Paul’s, and there offered penance at the high altar. 

Addison, who seems to have loved the Temple, takes Sir 
Roger de Coverley to the Temple Stairs, in the Spectator. 
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He writes:—‘‘We were no sooner come to the Temple Stairs 
but we were surrounded with a crowd of watermen offering 
us their respective services. Sir Roger, after having looked 
about him very attentively, spied one with a wooden leg, and 
immediately gave orders to get his boat ready”. 

At the beginning of the last century the Thames ceased to 
be the high road to Westminster, and the Stairs fell into disuse, 
but the rights of the Gentlemen of the Temple were so well 
established, that when the old Stairs were swept away on the 
building of the Embankment, a pier was built for the especial 
use of the two Societies. 

Alas, it is now very rarely used, as the ‘‘taxi”, the Under- 
ground, and the omnibus have long since driven the watermen 
out of business, but perhaps another generation may see the 
further development of motor boats and a reversion to the water 
transport so loved by our ancestors. 

During the last three hundred odd years the size of the 
Temple gardens has been well-nigh doubled. The building 
of the Thames Embankment added considerably to their 
extent, providing this part of London with a beautiful open 
space. 

The great gate of Inner Temple Garden, a fine piece of 
eighteenth century wrought iron work, faces the centre of 
Crown Office Row. It bears the “Griffin” of Gray’s Inn 
in addition to the “‘Winged Horse” of the Inner House, as 
a symbol of the friendship which has long existed between 
the two Societies. 

Gray’s Inn has more than returned the compliment by making 
the arms of the Inner Temple the sole heraldic ornamentation 
of the Great Gate of its own Garden. Indeed the garden 
of Gray’s Inn is worthy of being mentioned in association 
with even the historic green slopes of the Temple. Did 
they not inspire Bacon to write his immortal essay Of 
Gardens? 
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Dickens speaks slightingly of them in the Uncommercial 
Traveller, but Loftie says ‘Truly there is no more pleasant 
garden easily accessible from the middle of our great city”. 

“Lamb mentions the beauty of this garden in his essay 
On some of the Old Actors, and calls Verulam Buildings, on 
the east side, ‘accursed’—‘cutting out delicate green crinkles, 
and shouldering away one of two of the stately alcoves of 
the terrace; the survivor stands gaping and relationless, as 
if it remembered its brother. They are still the best gardens 
of any of the Inns of Court, my beloved Temple not for- 
gotten—have the gravest character, their aspect being altogether 
reverend and law-breathing. Bacon has left the impress of 
his foot upon their gravel walks.’ There is probably no other 
spot in London which we may assert has been written about 
by Bacon, Addison, and Lamb, our three greatest essayists. 
Sir Walter Raleigh told Sir Thomas Wilson of a long con- 
versation he had with Bacon in Gray’s Inn walks. There 
was a summer-house until nearly the close of the last century 
which was pointed out as a favourite resort of Bacon’s—an 
octagonal seat covered with a roof, on the western side of the 
gardens. It had a Latin inscription to record that it had been 
erected by the great Chancellor in 1609.” 

There is a catalpa tree in Gray’s Inn Garden which is 
reputed to have been planted by Bacon, but Loftie says that 
we ‘“‘must not fancy that any of the trees are among those 
planted by Bacon, though some of them may, when they 
were very young, have been here when Samuel Pepys, as he 
records, ‘was very well pleased with the sight of a fine lady’ 
who was walking in the gardens.” 

Returning to the Inner Temple Garden, we must not fail 
to notice “the Black Boy”, a kneeling figure supporting a 
sundial. It was brought from Clement’s Inn, and one day 
some wag had a “‘dig” at the Temple by attaching the following 
lines to the statue :— 
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In vain, poor sable son of woe 
Thou seek’st the tender tear; 

From thee in vain with pangs they flow, 
For mercy dwells not here. 

From cannibals thou fled’st in vain; 
Lawyers less quarter give; 

The first won’t eat you till you’re slain, 
The last will do’t alive. 


Middle Temple Garden is smaller than the Inner pleasance, 
but is beautifully kept, and its flower-beds are always delightful 
to behold. One of the Benchers is called “The Master of 
the Garden”, and is most assiduous in carrying out his 
delightful task. 

The Parliament Chambers, or Club rooms of the Benchers 
of the Inner House, have a pleasant enough outlook, but the 
Masters of the Middle are especially fortunate, as they look 
out on the secluded garden, with its borders gay with flowers. 

The principal trees in the Gardens are elms, chestnuts, 
and limes, but in the records there is mention of laurels, 
junipers, hollies and yews flourishing in former days. 

There are no fruit trees now, but “once upon a time” 
the Temple Gardens were stocked with apple trees, as we 
have seen, and also with plum, peach, nectarine and orange 
trees. The orange trees must have been a source of great 
pride and expense, and the Temple could hardly have been 
a desirable site for them, as they were removed for portions 
of each year to Islington! 

Tennis is played on the lovely lawns of both of the Temple 
Gardens, which are now rarely entered by visitors other than 
residents in the Temple and their guests. 

It was not always so, as in the eighteenth century the 
gardens of the Inns of Court were the favourite resorts of ladies 
and gentlemen “‘of quality”. Here the Court ladies, in hoops 
and patches, took the air with the young—and old—gallants 
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of the period, mincing along at their sides in brocaded coats, 
lace cravats, silk stockings and buckled shoes. Here Mr. 
Addison pictures the good knight Sir Roger and Mr. Spec- 
tator pacing the green together, whilst outside the sacred 
precincts of the garden, city merchants and their wives and 
families sauntered along the broad walk which led from Bride- 
well along the river bank to Westminster. 

Thackeray loved this garden and recalls ‘“‘dear Oliver Gold- 
smith in the summer-house, perhaps meditating about the 
next Citizen of the World, or the new suit that Mr. Filby, 
the tailor, is fashioning for him, or the dunning letter that 
Mr. Newbury has sent. Treading heavily on the gravel, and 
rolling majestically along in a snuff-coloured suit, and a wig 
that sadly wants the barber’s powder and irons, one sees 
the Great Doctor step up to him (his Scotch lackey following 
at the lexicographer’s heels, a little the worse for the port 
wine that they had been taking at the Mitre), and Mr. Johnson 
asks Mr. Goldsmith to come home and take a dish of tea with 
Miss Williams. Kind faith of Fancy! Sir Roger and Mr. 
Spectator are as real to us now as the two doctors and the 
boozy and faithful Scotchman. The poetical figures live in 
our memory just as much as the real personages”. 

But Thackeray, too, has created a personage who is as real 
to us as Mr. Addison’s creations. He makes Pendennis choose 
the Temple Gardens as a place for exercise and meditation. 
He tells us that Pen having “dined alone at a tavern in the 
neighbourhood of the Temple, took a fancy, as he was 
returning home to his chambers, to take a little walk in the 
gardens, and enjoy the fresh evening air and the sight of 
the shining Thames. After walking for a brief space and 
looking at the many peaceful and happy groups round about 
him, he grew tired of the exercise, and betook himself to 
one of the summer-houses which flank either end of the main 
walk, and there modestly seated himself”’. 
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As he came out he ran into dear little Fanny Bolton, who 
had gone there hoping to meet him. h 

Dear romantic little Fanny, ‘‘with a yellow scarf and a 
sweet sprigged muslin and a parasol—quite the lady”. 

To-day, as in Thackeray’s time, there is indeed no place 
in the heart of any great city which is more suitable for 
meditation than the Temple Gardens. 

John Hutchinson, the late Librarian of the Middle Temple, 
caught the spirit of this oasis in the Sahara of the City when 
he wrote the graceful lines :— 


Here as I sit, where rolls the river by, 
Or where the fountain, as it falls and springs, 
Brings to the vacant mind the memory 
Of streams and rills and woodland murmurings, 
And dreams of far-off drowsy country things. 
Here as I sit or walk dim paths along, 
The shadows of the past around me flit and throng. 


The shadows of the Past—the mighty Dead, 
Whose names are oracles, whose words were law; 
Whose wisdom lives in tomes, if little read, 
The objects yet of reverence and awe, 
Whence smaller wits, as from a mine, may draw 
Material, which skilfully outspread 
May gain them fair renown, and class them with the dead. 


Hutchinson sang, however, before the War, and an old 
soldier sitting on the terrace beneath the grand old trees, 
recalls none of these figures from either fact or fiction. His 
mind goes back to the days of the Great War, when these 
old gardens were used as drill grounds for “The Devil’s 
Own”. He recalls not the cultured phrases of the Court 
butterflies, who fluttered here, but the raucous voices of the 
drill sergeants as they endeavoured to instil into minds more 
accustomed to legal arguments the elements of martial dis- 
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cipline, and to train limbs long unused to ordered action 
to the cadence of military movement. 

His eyes grow dim when he sees again, through the mists 
of memory members of the Inns of Court encountered in 
various theatres of war. He remembers wistfully the tablets 
sunk in the floor of the Round Church near by, between the 
figures of great warriors of long ago. He proudly recalls his 
friendship with some of those gallant Gentlemen of the 
Temple, who in our own time added to the glorious traditions 
of this hallowed Temple of Romance. 

Well chosen are the lines which are inscribed below their 
honoured names :— 


He died the noblest death a man may die, 
Fighting for God and Right and Liberty, 
And such a death is immortality. 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE HALLS 


Gray’s Inn for walks, 

Lincoln’s Inn for a wall, 

The Inner Temple for a Garden 
And the Middle for a Hall. 


For five centuries the corporate life of the Inns of Court, 
like that of the Livery Companies of London, has centred 
round their Halls. Three of the Societies have ancient Halls 
—the Inner Temple alone has been shorn of this link with 
its historic past. 

The old Hall of Lincoln’s Inn goes back to 1506. The 
Fellowship has outgrown this old home and constructed 
handsome modern buildings to house its members, but the 
Benchers have preserved, and indeed lovingly restored, quite 
recently, their ancient House. 

Gray’s Inn possesses a beautiful Hall, a gem of its kind, 
but it is overshadowed by the wonderful old mansion referred 
to in the doggerel I have placed at the head of this chapter. 


The Middle Temple 


This building, ‘fortunately escaping the destruction so 
widely wrought in the Temple by two devastating fires in 
the reign of Charles the Second, still remains as described 
two centuries ago by one who knew it well—a beautiful and 
stately room which may vie with any other of the like nature 
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in the kingdom. Planned and erected in the early years ot 
Queen Elizabeth, it stands to-day a visible reminder of the 
‘spacious times’ in which she ruled, and a crowning glory of 
Tudor domestic architecture”. 

We enter the Hall from the spacious terrace of Fountain 
Court and pass through an impressive gateway blazoned 
with the crest of the Heir Apparent—for the Prince of Wales 
is a Bencher of the Middle Temple,—through a fine old door 
into the entrance passage which is panelled with some beautiful 
old oak. On our left is a wooden screen which plays an 
important part in the life of the modern Templar. His name, 
his parentage, and other intimate particulars, must appear 
on it and the screens of the other Inns of Court, for three 
weeks, after he has kept his terms and passed his examination, 
before he can be called to the Bar of England. Here also, 
if he commits any ethical or other offence, his name will be 
“screened”, stating the judgment of his Inn on his acts. 

Suspended from the roof of the Entrance Passage is a fine 
octagonal lantern, which has interesting panels of painted 
glass. Two display the ancient emblems of the Knights 
Templar, the Agnus Dei, and the two Knights riding on one 
horse. Others bear the arms of Queen Elizabeth, Sir Walter 
Raleigh and Sir Francis Drake. Drake’s arms are of special 
interest, as they were granted in recognition of the great sea 
captain’s circumnavigation of the globe. 

The glass is modern, but the lamp itself dates from the 
end of the sixteenth century. 

We pass through two fine double leaf doors which have 
a curious history. They were erected in the days of the Merry 
Monarch, when some members of the Society defied the 
authority of the Bench and held High Christmas in the Hall, 
“‘with gaming and other disorders”. The doors were put up 
to close the Hall against such unauthorised uses, and ‘the 
iron ‘fleur de luce’ spikes which decorate the top of the doors 
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were no doubt intended to discourage any attempt to climb 
over them”. : 

Bruce Williamson quaintly adds to his account of this 
incident that “‘it is pleasing to note that more orderly times 
have made it possible to dispense with the locks the smith 
originally provided for these doors”. 

We find ourselves in a magnificent apartment over a hundred 
feet long, forty feet wide and nearly sixty feet high. The 
east end is ornamented by a magnificent and imposing oak 
screen, erected in 1574, but it is not ‘“‘known who designed 
its admirable proportions or what cunning hand executed the 
remarkable carvings which adorn it”. It is surmounted by 
a Minstrels’ Gallery, now little used except on Call Nights, 
when the friends of the new-fledged barristers are allowed to 
be present to witness the ceremony of “Call”. The young 
lawyers attend in evening dress, wearing the complete livery 
of the law, wig, gown and bands, and are solemnly called to 
the “Cupboard”, to which I will refer later, by the Treasurer 
of the Inn. 

“Call” takes place before dinner, and the latest members 
of the Bar of England make up Call Night parties from their 
fellow students, but their relatives and friends have to depart 
after the ceremony without even the traditional cakes and 
ale. 

The roof is of the architectural type known as the open 
double hammer. Its graceful timbers, darkened by the hand 
of time and the smoke of ages, gives the Hall the most impres- 
sive dignity and charm. 

Tradition says the floor was formerly composed not of 
planks and supports, but of trees sawn in half. It was replaced 
by Dantzic oak in 1730, and most of the tables and oak now 
in use were made at the same time. It is said that when the 
old floor was taken up, numerous dice were found beneath 
it. They indicate that the old floor was badly in need of repair, 
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as they had slipped through fairly wide chinks in it, and confirm 
the story that gambling was formerly common in Hall. 

The Stuart Sovereigns actually encouraged dicing as a 
suitable recreation to relieve the tedium of the study of the 
Law, “though in justice to the memory of King James the 
First, it should be added he laid down the rule that dice play 
was not to be permitted with strangers, but only between 
gentlemen of the same Society”. 

Loyal supporters of the Crown, the timbers of that old 
floor must have regretted to have to sustain the jewelled shoes 
of Beau Nash when he bowed low before William of Orange, sur- 
rounded by his Court, and declined the honour of knighthood. 

But, as an offset to the Beau’s daring, the ears of William 
must have been gratified by the courtly flattery of Sir John 
Maynard, whose arms appear in the first window on the right 
of the Hall, nearest the entrance. Sir John, on being con- 
gratulated by the King on having outlived all his contem- 
poraries, replied: “Sir, I had like to have outlived the Law 
itself, had your Highness not come over”. 

The walls are wainscoted up to the sills of the fourteen 
great windows, and the beautiful oak is divided into sections 
on which are painted the arms and names of Readers, with 
the dates of their appointments. Thus is perpetuated the 
custom of the Knights Templar, who used to hang their shields 
on the wall when they were at table. Evidence of the great 
age of the oak is given by the record of Richard Swayne, who 
was appointed Reader in 1597. 

The office of Reader is probably as old as the Society itself. 
Two Readers are elected annually, “one for the Lent and 
another for the Summer Reading. In ancient times the Readers 
presided over the educational work of the House and had 
in addition important ceremonial duties. Originally service 
in the office qualified the holder for admission to the Bench 
or governing body of the Inn. In later times no one was 
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eligible for the office who was not already a Master of the 
Bench, and that is the practice which now prevails”. 

Some of the Readers’ Arms afford curious examples of 
“canting heraldry” which pun on their owners’ names. For 
instance, Peter Ball has for his coat three balls, John Viney 
has a bunch of grapes, Edward Shelley three shells, James _ 
Whalley three whales spouting, and perhaps most striking 
of all, Robert Scarr Sowler, three shoe-soles! 

The windows are glazed with fine examples of heraldic 
glass which commemorate illustrious members of the Society. 
About half of these panels bear the arms of Judges, and the 
rest those of Princes or great Personages who were not neces- 
sarily connected with the Profession of the Law, but whose 
membership was valued by the Society on account of their 
rank or social influence. 

In the third window on the right I love to point out to 
visitors the arms of ‘Sir Walter Raleigh, courtier, soldier, 
scholar, and founder of Britain’s Colonial Empire”. 

The windows have all a rich and pleasing effect, and every- 
where the wise old Benchers have preserved sufficient clear 
glass to secure that, unlike the windows of so many churches 
and cathedrals, they do admit light and serve the primary 
purpose of a window. 

The furniture matches the magnificent surroundings. 

On a dais at the western end is the Benchers’ table. It is 
nearly thirty feet long, and made from four planks sawn from 
a single oak grown in Windsor Forest. It was presented by 
the Society’s royal patron—Queen Elizabeth—and was floated 
down the Thames to the old Temple Stairs or Bridge, of which 
an interesting relic remains in the neighbouring South bay. 
It is a leaden coffer used as a wine cooler. The lid is made 
from the timber of the bridge which was first erected by the 
Knights Templar, restored by order of King Edward the 
Third in 1331, and repaired with the aid of Queen Elizabeth 
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in 1584. The bridge continued in use till the construction 
of the Thames Embankment, when it was replaced by a fine 
landing stage, now, as has been already mentioned, rarely 
used, as the removal of the various courts from Westminster 
Hall to the Royal Courts of Justice in the Strand, took away 
from Father Thames his ancient importance as the highway 
for the Gentlemen of the Temple to their daily work. 

It enhanced, however, the importance of the Temple from 
a business point of view, as all London lawyers must have 
their chambers either here or in Lincoln’s Inn, in order to 
be convenient to their clients and the Courts. 

Below the dais is a priceless piece of furniture—a table 
made from the oak of Drake’s ship, the Golden Hind. It is 
provided with a cover to protect the precious relic, and more 
venerated perhaps than any other piece of timber in the Temple. 
This priceless link with the “wooden walls of England” was 
used as the Reader’s lectern when he delivered his discourses 
in by-gone days. It was, and still is, generally used as a centre 
of ceremonial observance. 

Here proclamation was formerly made of matters of import- 
ance affecting members of the House, and at this table in 
the present day newly-called barristers enter their names on 
the Society’s Roll. ; 

It is styled the “Cupboard”, or Abacus, a term which 
Cicero used signifying a sideboard, and in addition to its 
employment as a reading desk, the table is used appropriately 
enough on great occasions for displaying some of the Inn’s 
plate, of which the Honourable Society has a goodly store. 
The old oak almost groans under the load of precious metal 
which it has to support on Grand Nights, when the Benchers 
entertain Royalty and other distinguished visitors. 

The body of the Hall is occupied by great oak tables, at 
which sit the members of the Society when eating those dinners 
which will be referred to in the next chapter. 
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The seven pictures which adorn the west end, are worthy 
of this noble apartment. With the exception of James the 
First, they represent the Sovereigns of England from Elizabeth 
to George the First. Pride of place is accorded to a magnificent 
picture of Charles the First, who is represented clad in armour, 
seated on a white steed and accompanied by his Master of 
the Horse. 

Bruce Williamson says: “This fine painting, which is clearly 
in Van Dyck’s manner, is identical with a painting in the 
royal collection at Windsor and another at Warwick Castle. 
In the absence of information regarding its history before 
it came into the possession of the Society, it would be hazardous 
to speak with certainty as to the painter; but the suggestion, 
which has been made, that all three pictures are by the same 
Master hand, seems a not improbable one”. 

Curiously enough, the smallest of the pictures is one of 
Queen Elizabeth. It is a contemporary portrait, but the 
painter is unknown, and it was not obtained till late in the 
nineteenth century. Such is fame! 

The visits of Gloriana conferred more lustre on this Hall 
than all the Stuarts put together, but her picture was for- 
gotten till almost the other day. 

Looking up at the grand old roof, it is good to recall that 
those very timbers witnessed the gracious presence of the 
virgin Queen and saw the first production of Twelfth Night. 
They were already old when the brethren of the Temple 
welcomed Raleigh on his return from his victories on the 
Spanish main, and Drake and his comrades after the defeat 
of the Spanish Armada. 

Indeed, since those far-off days there are few of those eminent 
in the public life of our country who have not at one time 
or other been welcomed in this old Hall. 

“If they could be summoned here once more, what a pageant 
of history would they represent!” 
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Between the entrance to the Hall and the Garden are what 
are known as the Parliament Chambers, which are utilised 
as club apartments by the Temple dons—the Benchers. 
They are gained by a pair of ancient carved oak doors, which 
are, perhaps, the oldest pieces of wood in the Temple, as 
they are part of the old Hall of the Knights Templar which 
stood on the site now occupied by Pump Court. 

There are many noble paintings and objects of interest 
in these lovely Parliament rooms. They enshrine a cabinet 
made from the wood of a catalpa tree which formerly grew 
in the Temple Garden, and which is said to have been planted 
by Sir Matthew Hale. This piece of furniture is now in the 
Master Treasurer’s Room. 


The Inner Temple 


We pass to the modern Hall of the Honourable Society 
of the Inner Temple, which has replaced the actual hall used 
by the Templar Priests, and which was not pulled down till 
1866. What a period of vandalism this must have been, when 
an ancient and learned Society could have brought itself 
deliberately to destroy an even more interesting survival than 
the beautiful Elizabethan Hall we have just attempted to 
describe ! 

In that old Hall the Templar Priests partook of rations 
which were probably far from being the austere fare of a 
monastery, and at their sumptuous board entertained kings 
and princes, papal legates and foreign ambassadors. 

In that old Hall the Gentlemen of the Temple, the Templars’ 
successors, dined for four hundred years. 

Up till the year 1560, the lawyers, and even the Benchers, 
ate their meat off wooden platters and quaffed their ale from 
mugs fashioned from the wood of the ash tree. 

The Knights Templar and their successors, the earlier 
lawyers, were great lovers of timber. They not only built their 
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houses with oaken beams, but they fashioned all their table 
utensils from the beloved material. 

Cups of maple wood with silver feet are mentioned in an 
inventory of articles taken over from the Knights when their 
property was confiscated. 

The present Inner Temple Hall, though modern, is a noble 
chamber 94 feet in length, 41 feet wide, and 40 feet from the 
floor to the oaken hammer beams which support the fine roof. 

The oak panelling is delightful, but lacks the mellow tint 
of Middle Temple oak, as it has not been subjected to the 
influence of the smoke from a central fireplace, which as recently 
as 1830, according to Master Bruce Williamson’s delightful 
brochure, Notes on the Hall of the Hon. Society of the Middle 
Temple, still found its way from the old hearth in the middle 
of the Hall to the central louvre in the roof. 

There are two very ancient bits of timber in the modern 
Inner Temple Hall. They are the doors at the North and South 
entrances. They are believed to be part of a great carved screen 
which was erected in the old Knights Templar Hall in 1574, 
but of which no other fragments remain. 

The door at the South entrance bears the date 1575. That 
at the North side has no date, but its antiquity is unques- 
tioned. The carver either died or was interrupted at his work, 
as the carving at the upper part of the door is unfinished. 

Adjoining the Hall is the Library of the Inner Templars, 
which will repay a visit, as it contains, besides its countless 
books, a fine collection of Serjeants’ Rings and a piece of old 
wood used for a curious and forgotten purpose. It is a wooden 
Fee Bowl used by Baron Martin when practising at the Bar, 
and presented by one of his descendants. These bowls were 
used by the “‘gentlemen of the long robe” right up to the mid- 
Victorian era, and are survivals of the days when Counsels’ 
fees, like those of medical consultants to this day, were paid 
in hard cash. They are mentioned in legal biographies, and 
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one of these tells us that the famous judge, Lord Guildford, 
when in practice kept no less than four of these bowls on 
his table, so that his clients must have found it difficult to get 
out of his chambers without paying! 


Lincoln’s Inn. 


The old Hall of Lincoln’s Inn is even older than the famous 
Gateway to which we have already referred. When, as I have 
indicated, it became too small for the needs of the Society 
in 1843, a new Hall and Library were erected in the Garden 
by an architect of the first rank, Philip Hardwick. 

The combined Hall and Library form a building of which it 
has been said it would be difficult to find another equally 
beautiful and of the same size and importance. It stands on a 
lofty terrace and the portion devoted to books is worthy of the 
great Society which claims to have been the first to establish 
a Law Library. The foundation stone bears a Latin inscription 
which has been humorously translated as follows: 


The trees of yore 
Are seen no more; 
Unshaded now the garden lies. 
May the red bricks, 
Which here we fix, 
Be lasting as our equities. 
The olden dome 
With musty tome 
Of law and litigation suits: 
In this we look 
For a better ‘‘cook”’ 
Than he who wrote the “‘ Institutes.” 


The hall consists of six bays, including a great oriel near 
the north end. The variety of outline of the several parts does 
not disturb the dignity of the whole composition. The interior 
is extremely gorgeous with carving and stained glass, the great 
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southern window containing the Royal arms, by Willement. 
In the eastern bay window at the other end is a collection of 
stained glass from the old hall. The screen is of carved oak, 
and the sides are panelled in the same material to about twelve 
feet from the floor. The roof, which rises to a height of sixty- 
two féet, is elaborately carved, both colour and gilding being 
used to enhance the effect. A fresco by Mr. George Frederick 
Watts, R.A., is above the dais. It is entitled ‘The School of 
Legislation,’ and represents an imaginary assembly of great 
lawgivers, from Moses to Edward the First. Like most London 
frescoes, it has suffered from the atmosphere. 

Before leaving this interesting neighbourhood we may quote 
from the writings of one of the Inn’s historians. 

“The view out towards Lincoln’s Inn Fields from within the 
western boundary wall is not exceeded by any other in London. 
The contrast of red brick and green grass and trees makes in 
itself a charming picture, and the visitor who has leisure will 
find it well worth his while, after emerging from the gate, to 
turn sharply to the right and walk up the slope northward 
until he is well within the narrow lane called Great Turnstile, 
and then turn back to look round at the group of trees and build- 
ings framed into a picture by the tall houses on either hand. 
The name, Great Turnstile, with its corresponding Little 
Turnstile at the other end of the square, has a delightfully old- 
world sound about it, and reminds us of the time when these 
really were fields, and the Turnstiles admitted pedestrians to 
a pathway under the wall of the Inn, and afforded a short cut 
to the Strand.” 


Gray’s Inn 


The beautiful Hall of Gray’s rivals in interest that of the 
Middle Temple and exceeds it in antiquity. 

So close is the resemblance between the histories of the two 
Halls, that, as we have seen, the Comedy of Errors was pro- 
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duced here during Shakespeare’s lifetime, and its illustrious 
author is as likely to have performed here as in Middle Temple 
Hall. 

This may well have been, as his contemporary, Francis Bacon, 
made Gray’s the most frequented and the most important of 
the Inns of Court in Elizabethan days. 

The roof recalls the shape and dignity of Westminster Hall 
and the lovely screen is believed to have been a gift from Queen 
Elizabeth whose memory is sacrosanct within these old walls 
which she often graced with her presence. 

The wainscotting is also a link with Tudor times as, according 
to tradition, some of the old oak was spoil from the ships of the 
Spanish Armada. 

The learned historian of the Inn, Sir Dunbar Plunket Barton, 
thinks that this is more than possible, as nearly all the great 
statesmen of the Virgin Queen were members of Gray’s Inn, 
including Charles Howard, Earl of Nottingham, who com- 
manded the little British Fleet that drove the Spaniards off the 
seas. 2 
On the walls of the Hall hang the portraits of the Tudor 
Queen and three Stuart sovereigns who took a personal interest 
in the social life of the Society and of Lord Chancellors and 
Judges who owned the House as “Domus”. 

But it is in the heraldic glass of the windows that the Society’s 
roll of fame is best unfolded. These windows display the 
escutcheons of successive generations of famous members of 
the Inn from the days of the Plantagenets down to our own 
times. 

The oriel window in the North-eastern corner especially 
dazzles the eye with bright colours and great names. 

The present cupola is modern. It replaced an ancient 
dome from which a member of Gray’s Inn drew the 
plans of the cupola of the State House of Philadelphia in 
1722. 
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The whole effect of this noble apartment is particularly 
pleasing. 

It is dignified and graceful but, at the same time, gives the 
impression of homeliness which is in keeping with the spirit of 
camaraderie and brotherhood which characterizes all who are 
privileged to call themselves “Members of Gray’s Inn”. 


CHAPTER XX 
EATING FOR EDUCATION 


He may live without books—what is knowledge but grieving? 
He may live without hope—what is hope but deceiving? 
He may live without love—what is passion but pining? 
But where is the man who can live without dining? 
—OweEN MerepITH. 


Tue “‘eating of dinner” is the method adopted by the four 
Inns of Court for ensuring that a student is actually present 
in his college—for as we have seen, the Inns of Court are no 
more and no less than colleges of a legal University—during 
each term. A law student must “‘keep” twelve terms, and, of 
course, pass certain examinations before he can be ‘“‘called”. 
The examinations are conducted by a body formed from the 
four Inns of Court, and called ‘‘the Council of Legal Education”. 

The legal authorities, like the older Universities, consider 
that the mere passing of examinations is but a part of an educa- 
tional system, and just as Oxford, Dublin and Cambridge 
insist on a certain number of years of residence before a degree 
can be taken, the Inns of Court insist on the presence of students 
in their Hall for a certain period in each year. The simplest 
way of doing this is to require that the student shall take ‘‘Com- 
mons” in his Hall. 

There are four terms, of about three weeks’ duration in each 
term, so that a barrister’s curriculum extends over three years. 
Out of the twenty-one days of term, ordinary students must 
dine six times, but students who are members of a University are 
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encouraged by being allowed to keep term by dining only three 
times. This enables men at Oxford and Cambridge to eat their 
dinners during a week-end in each term. They come “down” 
to London on Friday evening, dine Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday, and get back to their other Alma Mater on Sunday 
night. 

The “Commons” which the students have to eat is a most 
admirable meal. It has changed very little since Thackeray sat 
in Middle Temple Hall in his student’s gown. Dinner consists 
of soup or fish, a choice of two or three joints, two vegetables, 
sweets, butter, cheese and coffee. It is washed down by a liberal 
allowance of excellent beer, which is served from curious 
old “Black Jacks”. In addition, half a bottle of white wine or 
claret or a quarter of a bottle of port or brown sherry is pro- 
vided. 

Prior to the Great War, the charge for this repast, includ- 
ing beer and wine, was two shillings! 

Since the War it has gone up to three shillings and six- 
pence, but it is still wonderful value, and the briefless barrister, 
during term time, is sure of an excellent dinner for an exceed- 
ingly modest sum. 

During each term there is usually a Grand Night or a Reader’s 
Feast, at which a specially good dinner and a double allowance 
of wine is provided—still for the small sum of forty-two pence. 

In Middle Temple Hall there is yet another provision for 
the older barrister, which originated as far back as 1595! 

Below the “Cupboard”, to which I referred in the last 
chapter, is a table to seat eight, which is reserved for the senior 
barristers in Hall who are not Benchers. 

It is called the “ Ancients’ Table”, and these “‘ greybeards ” 
receive an extra course and a double allowance of wine. More- 
over, they are provided with chairs, whereas the ordinary 
diners have to be content with oaken benches. On special 
occasions always and on ordinary evenings sometimes, the ancients 
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are a veritable link with the past, as the senior or ‘‘ Captain of 
the Ancients”, has sometimes celebrated his ordinary, if not 
his diamond, jubilee of “Call”. 

In connection with dining in Hall a curious old custom 
survives. In olden days the “‘panyer-man” was a servant of 
the Inn whose duty it was to fetch the bread from Westminster 
and then sound a horn in all the Courts and Cloisters of the Inn, 
calling the members to dinner. 

Until 1920 dinner was at six o’clock, and to this day one 
of the ‘‘porters”, as the uniformed custodians are still called, 
wearing his gold-laced silk hat, may be seen any evening in 
Term time sounding a silver-mounted hunting horn to sum- 
mon the gentlemen of the Middle Temple to dinner. 

Tradition relates that in olden days the Templars were fond 
of fishing on the Lambeth flats, and the sounding of the horn 
was instituted to call them from their fascinating pursuit to 
the mundane matter of refreshment. If this is so, the old 
panyer-men must have been better performers on the horn 
than their modern successors, as the blasts now sounded 
would certainly not carry as far as the Temple Stairs, let alone 
to Lambeth. 

Thorpe, in his delightful Middle Temple Table Talk, gives 
the horn a far more romantic origin. He says the sounding 
of the horn is a custom going back to Templar times. 

The instrument so feebly blown to-day is a survival, Thorpe 
declares, of the war horn which was used alike for summoning 
the Knights to peaceful commons in their Hall, for setting the 
watch on the tented field, and for sounding the onslaught on 
the Saracen. 

The clock strikes and the Head Porter takes up his mace 
and betakes himself to the corridor outside the Parliament 
Chamber, where are waiting those Benchers who propose 
to “keep their term”, a condition precedent to filling the 
offices of Reader and Treasurer. 
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The qualifying attendance is five nights in each term, and the 
Benchers are charged seven shillings for each of their dinners, 
whether they eat them or not. 

In the Middle Temple the Benchers enter Hall in proces- 
sion, headed by the Mace, ‘‘the curtailed battle-axe” emblem 
of power to instantly punish, like the Consular fasces of old. 
Before entering the Hall, the Mace strikes a heavy blow on 
the floor, as if from a lance butt, to call to attention a military 
assemblage. 

The members at once rise in their places and “dress” 
shoulder to shoulder. Then says Thorpe, “the Mace moves 
on, leading the procession to the dais; which, however, it does 
not cross, but halts below. The Benchers, pacing along, accord- 
ing to ancient Templar rule, two-and-two, mount the dais, 
‘parade’ in line, facing the Mace and looking down the Hall. 
Then, with the Benchers still at attention, the head porter takes 
a wooden mallet, and strikes with it three distinct blows upon 
a table as with a lance-butt, representing, soldier-fashion and 
symbolically, the Invocation of the Trinity. The military part 
over, the religious portion follows; as to which the ancient 
use appears to have been varied, probably in Reformation 
times. The Grace in question is certainly nearly four hun- 
dred years old, and is read by the Treasurer or his deputy, 
unless no Bencher be present, in which case the priesthood 
of the original users reasserts itself in Grace being read by 
the Senior Barrister or Brother present. It needs a superior 
to read it; though it is not an act of authority, but of fraternity. 
The Grace itself is a Lutheran ‘tisch bot’, somewhat varied 
from the form in which it appears in a black-letter Elizabethan 
Prayer Book of 1581.” 

The Middle Temple Grace is therefore most likely of Tudor 
origin, and Thorpe thinks that the original Templar Grace is 
probably preserved in Inner Temple Hall—the Hall of the old 
Templar priests. 
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This learned authority believed that the Templar custom 
of silence at meat was preserved by their legal successors. 
This is clear, he says, from the title of “‘ Parliament” or ‘‘ Speak- 
ing Chambers”, given to the rooms occupied after dinner by 
the Benchers. 

Thorpe saw a connection with the old Knights in the custom 
of sending round the loving cup on nights when a new Bencher 
first dined in Hall. He regarded it as marking a sacramental 
tie of brotherhood with the new Master in his capacity as Ruling 
Councillor, but I think this idea is far-fetched, as the Loving 
Cup is such an essential feature of the Livery Companies 
that it is more likely to be a link with the life of the Guilds than 
with a monastic fraternity. 

Dinner over and grace said, the Benchers process down 
the south side of the Hall, and popular Members are cheered 
or clapped as they pass through the serried ranks of barristers 
and students, 

Grand Nights used to be the scene of much merriment 
in Middle Temple Hall, and Thorpe gives a vivid descrip- 
tion of rackety evenings which occurred as recently as the 
eighties. 

Horseplay of the kind he describes was worthy of the worst 
days of the Revels which I have attempted to describe. They 
are nowadays mere memories, and even Call Night parties are 
very sedate affairs. 

Dinner in Inner Temple Hall is less formal and more expen- 
sive, but in Gray’s Inn it is the same price, and, to barristers 
at least, the Benchers are more generous, as every member of 
the Bar is an “‘ancient”. 

Here, and indeed in all the Inns, with the exception of 
the Middle Temple, the Benchers file into Hall through a door 
behind the dais, and entering the body of the Hall, shake hands 
with the senior members of the Bar before taking their places 
at the high table. 
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In Gray’s Inn a charming custom is still preserved on 
Grand Nights. The Benchers and their guests pass into the 
body of the Hall and seat themselves on the benches used 
by the barristers and students. Loving cups and morsels of 
bread are passed round, and all drink together before sitting 
down to the repast. After dinner the loving cups again cir- 
culate and Benchers, barristers, students and guests pledge 
the ‘“‘Glorious, pious and immortal memory of good Queen 
Bess”. 

Gray’s Inn also preserves the old custom of describing the 
captain of the Senior Mess as “‘ Mr. Senior”. After the Benchers 
have left the Hall he is in command. Smoking was formerly 
permitted in Middle Temple Hall only on Grand Nights, 
now it is allowed as a matter of course, but in Gray’s “Mr. 
Senior” alone is authorised to permit the use of the weed. 

No one can “‘light up” without his permission, which must 
be asked for by the junior student in Hall, who is called “Mr. 
Junior”. As soon as the last Bencher has disappeared, there 
are cries of “Up, Junior!” but the moment the poor Junior 
attempts to ask the necessary permission, the rest of the mem- 
bers endeavour to make his request inaudible by loud cries 
of “Speak up!” and the like. At last Mr. Senior condescends 
to hear him, and the request is granted. 

Similarly in Gray’s Inn on Call Nights everyone has to sing 
or make a speech, but unless he happens to be either very 
melodious or unusually eloquent, he is never given a hearing. 

Thackeray makes Pendennis meet Warrington in Hall. 
He tells us that “the ancient and liberal Inn of the Upper 
Temple provides in its hall, and for a most moderate price, 
an excellent wholesome dinner of soup, meat, tarts, and port 
wine or sherry, for the barristers and students who attend 
that place of refection. The parties are arranged in messes of 
four, each of which quartets has its piece of beef or leg of 
mutton, its sufficient apple-pie and its bottle of wine”. 
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As in his time, so to-day, dinner in Hall “is a sight not 
uninteresting, and with the exception of some trifling im- 
provements and anachronisms which have been introduced 
into the practice, there a man may sit down and fancy he joins 
in a meal of the seventeenth century”. 

Can this be said of any other place either at home or 
abroad? 

But, after all, what is a hundred, or even three hundred, 
years in the long lives of these Inns of Memories? 


CHAPTER XXI 
TAVERNS NEAR THE TEMPLE 


O plump head-waiter at The Cock 
To which I most resort 

How goes the time? "Tis five o’clock 
Go fetch a pint of port: 

But let it not be such as that 
You set before chance comers, 

But such whose father grape grew fat 
On Lusitanian summers. 


—TENNYSON. 


Just as no account of the Temple would be complete with 
out some reference to Temple Bar, so no attempt to describe 
this part of Old London would satisfy the reader without 
recalling the part played by the many taverns of the neigh- 
bourhood in the social life of London right up to comparatively 
modern times. For be it remembered these places of refresh- 
ment were the resort not only of Gentlemen of the Temple 
but of the most famous poets, essayists, antiquarians and 
scientists of their time. 

In these “‘public-houses” were formed not only literary 
coteries and social circles, but the most famous of British 
Scientific bodies, the Royal Society, and one of the most serious 
of learned associations, the Society of Antiquaries. 

Here have dined Keepers of the Great Seal and here even 
down to Victorian days a Poet Laureate has loved to drink— 
not share—his pint of port. 
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We have already referred to Dick’s Coffee House which 
was actually in the Temple. It was a great place of resort, 
and we have seen how jealously the Templars guarded the 
good name of the landlady and her fair daughters. 

But notwithstanding the fame, or notoriety, of this estab- 
lishment, it must be conceded that first and foremost amongst 
the Temple taverns stood the ‘‘ Devil!” 

The late Lord Mayor Treloar, who was alderman of the 
Ward of Farringdon Without, which comprises The Temple, 
was fond of saying that he represented in his ward ‘‘the World, 
the Flesh and the Devil”. 

“The World” referred to the world’s newspapers which 
have their offices in Fleet Street, Smithfield Market 
represented “‘the Flesh”, whilst the learned alderman left his 
hearers to imagine which part of his dominions represented 
His Satanic Majesty! 

The sign of St. Dunstan tweaking the Devil’s nose with his 
pincers stood over No. 2 Fleet Street, and from this sign the 
famous old Tavern got its name. 

Here the Apollo Club, the first of London’s literary coteries, 
held its merry meetings presided over by that jovial despot 
“rare Ben Jonson”. 

The rules of this famous Club were devised by the poet 
himself. 

Here are the first three :— 


Let none but guests or clubbers hither come; 
Let dunces, fools, and sordid men keep home; 
Let learned, civil, merry men b’ invited, 

And modest too; nor be choice liquor slighted. 
Let nothing in the treat offend the guest: 
More for delight than cost prepare the feast. 


The club was designed to be an Elysium for the merry- 
hearted and its feasts were celebrated with laughter, songs, 
jests and—I fear—deep potations. 
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Over the clock in the kitchen was inscribed in neat Latin 
the merry motto, “If the wine of last night hurts you, drink 
more to-day and it will cure you”. 

Surely as dangerous advice as the familiar adage, “‘take 
a hair of the dog that bit you” the morning after the night 
before! 

Jonson lorded it over each Club Feast like a modern sergeant 
major at a military “gaff”. 

He must have been a remarkable personality—as he describes 
himself—with ‘“‘mountain belly” and ‘“‘rocky face”. 

He began life as a bricklayer, was not unfamiliar with the 
horrors of the prisons of his time and nearly went to the 
gallows for killing one Gabriel Spenser. He might well act 
the sergeant major for he served as a private soldier in the 
Spanish Wars, and fought his man in single combat between 
opposing armies. 

Eric Linklater has written a charming book about him 
quite lately, but his writings are hardly known to-day, indeed, 
few people even recall that he wrote the beautiful song, 

Drink to me only with thine eyes 
And I will pledge with mine, 

Or leave a kiss but in the cup, 
And Ill not look for wine. 

Yet in his own day, Ben Jonson was the outstanding 
literary authority. He achieved the position of Poet Laureate 
and gathered round him as adoring admirers all the most 
brilliant wits of London. Shakespeare died and was buried 
almost in obscurity, whilst Jonson’s death was looked on as 
a national calamity. 

Jonson was the friend of Shakespeare and paid him generous 
tribute in the poem to his memory. He writes: 

Soul of the Age, 
The applause, delight, the wonder of our stage, 
My Shakespeare. 
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In the days of the Merry Monarch the “Devil” became 
the resort of lawyers and physicians, and the talk degenerated 
from the correct scansion of Latin verse to discussions on 
the action of Jalap and Scammony and the law of leading 
cases and escheats. 

But in the days of Good Queen Anne the “Devil” regained 
its literary clientele and we find Swift writing to Stella 
that he had dined with Garth and Addison at the “Devil” 
and the good doctor, whom everyone loved, had stood 
treat. 

Pope in the Dunciad pillories Colley Cibber for his court 
odes rehearsed at the “Devil”. 

But Colley Cibber’s friends got their own back on Pope 
in the lines: 


“ When laureates make odes, do you ask of what sort? 
Do you ask if they’re good or are evil? 
You may judge: from the ‘ Devil’ they come to the Court, 
And go from the Court to the ‘Devil’. 


Here Dr. Johnson celebrated the birth of Mrs. Lennox’s 
first literary child by a whole night spent in festivity. 

Here the Royal Society held its annual dinner for nearly 
a hundred years, and here in 1776 some young lawyers 
founded the Pandemonium Club. Twelve years later, how- 
ever, the old tavern was pulled down and absorbed by Child’s 
Bank. 

Side by side with the noisy tavern had stood a little gold- 
smith’s shop with the modest sign of ‘“‘ Ye Marygold”. Here, 
like his brother goldsmiths in other parts of the City, Francis 
Child started ‘“‘keeping running cashes” which developed 
into our modern system of banking. 

The Merry Monarch banked here and drew out the thousands 
which he squandered on wastrels even more worthless than 
himself. 
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Nell Gwynn, Pepys, Prince Rupert and the Duchess of 
Marlborough all had their accounts in this famous establish- 
ment, which Dickens has immortalised as ‘‘Telson’s” in the 
Tale of Two Cities. 

He describes the Bank as “the triumphant perfection of 
inconvenience. After bursting open a door of idiotic obstinacy 
with a weak rattle in its throat, you fell into Telson’s down 
two steps, and came to your senses in a miserable little shop 
with two little counters, where the oldest of men made your 
cheque shake as if the wind rustled it, while they examined 
the signature by the dingiest of windows, which were always 
under a shower-bath of mud from Fleet Street, and which 
were made the dingier by their own iron bars and the heavy 
shadow of Temple Bar. If your business necessitated your 
seeing ‘the House’, you were put into a species of Con- 
demned Hold at the back, where you meditated on a 
mis-spent life, until the House came with its hands in its 
pockets, and you could hardly blink at it in the dismal 
twilight ”. 

Doubtless Dickens exaggerated the defects of the old building, 
which, however, bore little resemblance to the stately struc- 
ture which now occupies the sites of the old shop and the 
old tavern. 

The ‘“‘Cock” at 201 Fleet Street was a serious rival of the 
“Devil” in the days of Pepys, who tells us that he took Mrs. 
Knipp, the actress, there to dinner. Pepys and his lady friend 
made a night of it. They “drank, eat a lobster, and sang 
mighty merry till almost midnight”. 

We learn that these merry meetings with Mrs. Knipp went 
on until Pepys’ wife became furiously jealous and threatened 
to pinch the diarist with red-hot tongs! 

When its site was taken for the Law Courts Branch of the 
Bank of England the old establishment moved across the 
road to No. 22. 
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There is a tradition that the bird which still struts over 
the door is the work of Grinling Gibbons, and certainly the 
modern building enshrines some interesting relics of the 
old tavern. 

The “Cock” had the good fortune to appeal to Alfred 
Tennyson when he lived with Lushington and Venables in 
Mitre Court Buildings. The playful lines at the head of this 
chapter, inspired perhaps by a pint of port, have made the 
“Cock” a place of pilgrimage for lovers of the great Victorian 
Laureate. 

The “Rainbow”, which still exists in modern guise, was the 
second coffee house to be started in London. There was a 
great deal of hostility to the new-fangled beverage, and just 
before the Restoration mine host of the “Rainbow” was 
indicted for causing a nuisance by roasting his berries! 

His Templar customers must have done a good deal to 
popularise coffee, as they were for many years leaders of taste 
in all things. Notwithstanding the opposition of the ‘“‘Trade”, 
coffee steadily advanced in favour, and a satirist, probably a 
vintner, was forced to write :— 


And now, alas! the drink has credit got, 
And he’s no gentleman that drinks it not. 


Nando’s Coffee House has been identified by some writers 
with the building popularly known as the Palace of Henry 
the Eighth and Cardinal Wolsey, which flanks the Inner 
Temple Gateway. This building, however, was really the 
“Prince’s Arms”, of which Bruce Williamson writes :— 

“Here, in the room immediately over the entrance gate of 
the Inner Temple, it was believed had been transacted the 
business of the Council of the Prince of Wales as Duke 
of Cornwall, and,........ the ornate ceiling of this 
chamber, with the Feathers of the Prince and the letters 
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‘PH.’ wt.ich may still be seen, probabiy dates from the time 
when Prince Henry, the elcest son of James I, held the 
Ducky.” 

The chief claim to Templar fame of “ Nando’s” is that it 
was here that Thurlow, the boorish Lord Chancellor to whom 
I have referred, picked up his first great brief. 

The story goes that one night over his “coffee” Thurlow 
was holding forth about the celebrated Douglas case. He 
was overheard by the solicitor in charge of the case, who was 
so impressed by Thurlow’s trenchant arguments, that he 
sent him a brief the very next day. 

Appearing in this great trial made Thurlow well known, 
and started him on the road that led to the Great Seal of 
England. 

Another famous goldsmith’s shop stood next door to another 
famous tavern. James Hoare, who kept “running cash” at the 
sign of the “Golden Bottle” in Cheapside, ‘“‘moved in” next 
door to the “Mitre” in the troubled days which marked the 
accession of William and Mary. One member of this famous 
house distinguished himself by his preparations for the defence 
of London when the Pretender was marching on the capital 
in 1745. A little later another head of the firm was charged 
with attempting to cause a run on the Bank of England by 
sending persons to Threadneedle Street to cash ten ten-pound 
notes ! 

In these days it is curious to read of such commercial stability 
in the middle of the eighteenth century. 

The original “‘Mitre” may have been visited by Shakes- 
peare, as one of his contemporaries wrote some verses which 
were inscribed as “‘Shakespeare’s rime, which he made at ye 
‘Mitre’ in Fleet Street”. 

The ‘‘Mitre” was the scene of several incidents in the life 
of the great Doctor faithfully recorded by Boswell. 

Here the Scottish gentleman tells us that Johnson often 
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drank a bottle of port, and here it was that his idol uttered 
the bitter gibe against Boswell’s country: “Sir, let me tell you 
that the noblest prospect which a Scotchman ever sees is the 
high road that leads him to England”. 

We read of Boswell and Goldsmith going arm-in-arm to 
Bolt Court to ask Johnson to sup at the “Mitre”, and get a 
glimpse of the “‘old bear’s” soft heart when we learn that he 
would not go out until they had arranged to send blind old 
Mrs. Williams, who lived with him, some little dainty from 
the tavern. 

Here the Society of Antiquaries met for a quarter of a 
century, and here the Royal Society held some of its earlier 
conclaves. Just as Child’s absorbed the “Devil”, Hoare’s 
Bank swallowed up the famous “Mitre”, and a tablet on 
its walls records the fact. 

The Kit-Cat Club was a Society of a less serious character 
than the great Fellowship I have mentioned. It met in close 
proximity to the Temple at the sign of the ‘‘Cat and Fiddle” 
in Shire Lane just opposite to Child’s Bank. : 

The Kit-Cat was the great club of Queen Anne’s reign, and 
included amongst its members peers, poets, statesmen, essayists, 
dramatists and painters. 

The great Duke of Marlborough and Lord Dorset, Dryden’s 
patron, met as fellow members. Congreve, the courtly drama- 
tist, Garth, the poet-physician, Addison, the calm courtly 
Englishman whose literary luck made him Secretary of State, 
and Steele the emotional Irish soldier whose necessity created 
the first magazine. Sir Godfrey Kneller immortalised his 
fellow members by a great picture, and De Foe, who once stood 
in the pillory outside, has contributed to the controversy as 
to the origin of the Club’s name. 

One might go on writing of these amazing meeting-places 
of the Templars with the great soldiers, statesmen and writers 
of the past. 
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The glories of these old taverns have passed and frugal 
refreshment has replaced the pints of port of our predecessors. 
Still of an evening some of us who live in the Temple may, 
over a second or third whisky-and-soda, sing with the immor- 
tal Alfred :-— 


High over roaring Temple Bar 
And set in Heaven’s third story, 

I look at all things as they are, 
But in a kind of glory. 


CHAPTER XXII 
THE LIVERY OF THE LAW 


And sovereign law, that state’s collected will, 

O’er thrones and globes elate, 

Sits empress, crowning good, repressing ill. 
Sir WituraM Jonss circa 1780. 


Tue gorgeous livery-of the Bench is a reminder of those 
spacious days when His Majesty’s Judges were in constant 
attendance at sumptuously attired Royal Courts. To this 
day their robes perpetuate the splendours of the past and 
puzzle even barristers by their variety. Each judge has five 
sets. There are winter and summer robes, made of different 
materials. In the King’s Bench Division red robes are always 
worn when trying criminal cases and on Saints and Red Letter 
days, of which there are about twenty-four in the year. 

During the Easter and Trinity terms these red robes are 
worn with drab coloured silk facings and in Hilary and Michael- 
mas they are trimmed with ermine. 

At Nisi Prius, that is at trials of non-criminal cases in 
London and at assizes, the judges wear black cloth robes 
trimmed with ermine, during Hilary and Michaelmas terms 
and the purple robes, with salmon-coloured silk in the Easter 
and Trinity terms. 

The Lords Justices of Appeal, the Chancery Judges, the 
President and other Judges of the Probate, Admiralty and 
Divorce Division usually wear a plain black silk robe. The 
Lord Chancellor always wears a robe of black flowered silk 
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trimmcd with gold braid, and the Lords Justices and President 
of the Probate, Divorce and Admiralty Division wear silk 
and gold robes on special occasions. The House of Lords 
and the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council sitting as 
the final Courts of Appeal are devoid of all the splendour of 
the lower courts. In the gilded chamber only the Lord Chancellor 
is robed, the other Lords of Appeal wear ordinary morning 
dress. King’s Counsel appearing before this Court wear their 
full-bottomed wigs. The proceedings are singularly informal as 
“the Court” interrupts Counsel with frequent questions. 

I was privileged to hear the late J. B. Matthews, K.C., 
placing before their Lordships a splendid summary of the 
history of criminal appeal, and his skill in keeping the sequence 
of his speech in the face of constant interruptions was simply 
masterly. 

The Lord Chancellor rarely sits in the Royal Courts of 
Justice but Lord Halsbury often sat in the Court of Appeal. 
It will be recalled however, that Lord Birkenhead sat on several 
occasions in the Divorce Division to relieve pressure of business. 
On these occasions, his Lordship wore a black silk gown. 

A striking link between the Livery of the Law and the 
Livery of the Plantagenet Kings is the Collar of S.S. worn 
by the Lord Chief Justices. 

This ornament, according to Dean Purey-Cust, “‘seems to 
have been originally the Livery Collar of the House of Lan- 
caster”. 

A collar of S.S. was in the time of Henry the Fourth part 
of the “Livery of our Lord the King”, and was worn by 
noblemen at all times and by Knights and Esquires in the. 
royal presence. 

The significance of the letters S.S. has been hotly disputed. 
Camden spoke of the S.S. as in memory of St. Simplicius, 
a sanctified Lawyer and Senator of Rome, but there are half 
a dozen other explanations of the significance of the letters. 


Staple InN Hari 


Described by Loftie as Elizabethan, but present building dates from 
eighteenth century. 
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The portcullis in the Chief Justices’ collar refers to John 
of Gaunt, the loops to the union of the Houses of York and 
Lancaster, and the rose is, of course, the Tudor rose, as the 
Collar of S.S. was first given to the Judges by Queen Elizabeth. 
It was given in her reign to a Judge of Common Pleas, but 
since then has only been worn by the Lord Chief Justices. 

The Lord Mayor of London has worn a royal livery Collar 
of S.S. since 1545, and according to Dean Cust the Mayor of 
Cork was given a collar of S.S. by Queen Elizabeth in 1571, 
but Oswald Barron says the Cork collar is only a copy of a 
collar given to the Lord Mayor of Dublin by Charles the 
Second. 

The Collars of the Lord Chief Justices were private property 
and ‘‘the Corporation of Derby have a Collar of S.S. which 
was purchased from Lord Chief Justice Denman in 1850 
for £100”. 

To avoid a recurrence of such sales Lord Chief Justice 
Cockburn presented his collar to the holders of his great office 
for ever. 

In other countries there have been many methods of appointing 
judges, but up till 1877 the Judicial Bench of England and 
Ireland was recruited from the ancient Fraternity of Serjeants. 
The title serjeant as applied to lawyers, is puzzling to the 
present generation and modern readers of Dickens find it 
difficult to understand why Buzfuz and Snubbin were styled 
serjeants and addressed by the Judge as ‘‘ Brother”. 

The uninitiated student wonders why on earth the leaders 
should be other than King’s or Queen’s Counsel, and why 
the judge did not address them—as he would to-day— 
as “Mr. So-and-So or “Sir John” or “Sir Henry” if the 
leader happens to be knighted. I will endeavour to explain. 

The Fellowship of Serjeants or ‘“ Order of the Coif ” probably 
goes back to the days when the priests were the only persons 
learned in the law. From their priestly progenitors a body 
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of wise laymen was gradually developed who were qualified 
to advise the Crown on the laws and customs of the country. 
They formed themselves into a Brotherhood and members of the 
body were summoned to attend the King in Council as early 
as the reign of Richard the Second. They were styled Servientes 
Regis ad Legem and they were appointed by the King’s writ. 

Like the liverymen of the ancient City Companies they 
adopted the long robe of the religious fraternities and adorned 
it with a furred mantle and a hood. Like the ancient liverymen 
their robes were of bright colours but as officers of the Royal 
Court these vestments attained a splendour which was never 
attained by the mere guildsmen. 

They had half a dozen different coloured robes for different 
occasions. The Serjeants wore scarlet on occasions of State, 
purple ‘on Saint’s days and Festivals, at first blue-brown and— 
later on—black silk at levees, and a tufted damask gown at 
Drawing Rooms. Even this did not provide sufficient variety, 
so they had mustard and purple-red robes which were worn 
at Court in term time. 

These robes were, at first, an actual livery given to the 
Serjeant on his first appointment as a retaining fee for his 
future service by some great noblemen. Like the gowns and 
hoods of the Livery Companies they were specially exempted 
from the various Statutes against giving liveries and retainers. 
The pleading of the serjeants was sometimes not in keeping 
with their gay attire, and after listening to a prosy Serjeant 
for some time the witty Jekyll penned the following lines: 


The serjeants are a grateful race, 
Their dress and language show it; 
Their purple garments come from Tyre, 
Their arguments go to it. 


The Serjeants when promoted to the Bench carried with 
them their love of bright colours so that as far back as the 
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reign of Henry the Sixth we find the judges clothed in the 
scarlet and ermine which they wear to-day. 

Old engravings and monumental brasses show apprentices- 
at-Law—as barristers were formerly styled—wearing variegated 
robes. These were probably the robes of ordinary citizens, 
and members of the guilds of lawyers probably assumed their 
present sombre tint after the Reformation when the other 
guildsmen gave up their gay colours much to the regret of 
John Stow. The bar gown has, I think, developed from the 
guildsman’s gown. In the days before hats were invented 
the gown had a hood which was used for the protection of 
the head and shoulders. 

A reminder of this persists in the modern gown as the lapel 
or fiddle-shaped piece of stuff which is attached on the left 
shoulder and hangs down the back of the garment. It is a 
diminutive representation of this ancient hood. The long 
strip of stuff which hangs down in front of the left shoulder 
represents the tippet or ripipium which was an important 
part of the hood as it indicated by its length the rank of the 
wearer. 

This hood has been wrongly described as a wallet. This 
is a curious error as the hood is divided by a slit at the bottom 
into two compartments, one, the larger, is open at the bottom 
and the other, the smaller, is closed. Neither are adapted 
for holding coins or other articles, but a curious belief is 
attached to this little wallet. Members of the Bar are supposed 
to work for nothing, and a pretty fiction has arisen in the 
profession that this little ornament was designed to provide 
grateful clients with a means of presenting an honorarium 
when the lawyer was not looking and without ruffling the 
susceptibilities, or offending the dignity, of learned counsel. 
This idea is ingenious and as both hood and hanging sleeves 
were formerly used as pockets it is not impossible that the 
old barrister’s hood provided him with a primitive pocket. 
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A writer in Notes and Queries in 1854 wrote that “At Oxford 
‘a lapel or piece’ similar to that which hangs from the barrister’s 
gown is attached to the gowns of noblemen and also to the 
‘academicals’ of the proctors and preachers of the university 
sermons”. 

French advocates wear over the left shoulder a piece of 
stuff trimmed with one or more rows of fur according to their 
university degree. This badge, styled the chausse, is the 
vestigial remnant of the hood which preceded wigs and hats. 

Compared with the bar gown the silk robe and black cloth 
court dress worn by King’s Counsel is of comparatively recent 
origin as it dates, at the earliest, from the death of Queen 
Mary the Second. 

King William, it is said, ordered the wearing of this costume 
as mourning for the Queen and it was gradually adopted for 
regular use. 

Chief Baron Pollock, however, placed the origin of the 
costume at a later date. He said, “‘the Bar went into mourning 
at the death of Queen Anne and never came out again!” 

There is no question that one is more frequently asked 
than “‘Why do judges and barristers wear wigs?” 

A whimsical writer says the astonishing answer is ‘‘ Because 
Louis the Fourteenth began to go bald some two and a half 
centuries ago!” This is not altogether correct, as it was 
Louis the Thirteenth who became prematurely bald and 
started wearing a wig in 1624. Louis the Fourteenth, who 
was proud of his long tresses, did not set the fashion. It 
was the courtiers of the Grand Monarque who took to wearing 
wigs in imitation of the royal love locks, and the fashion spread 
from Versailles throughout Europe. 

The fashion did not, however, reach England till it was 
brought over by Charles the Second at the Restoration, and 
did not become really general until the reign of Queen Anne. 

In the days of “Glorious Anna” each section of Society had 
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its own kind of wig and a man’s rank in life was indicated 
by his head covering. All sorts and conditions of men were 
distinguished by the cut of their wigs, and various parts of 
the periwig were given special names by the barbers or by 
their wearers. 

The love locks which hung down at the side were styled 
“heart breakers ” and the close curls round the ears “‘confidants”, 

The lawyers, of course, followed—if they did not lead— 
the prevailing fashion. Hitherto the judges are represented 
in old brasses as wearing bonnets or turbans or the special 
head-dress of the serjeant—the coif. 

The coif was a close-fitting white linen cap placed on the head 
of the serjeant on his creation. This may have been a link 
with Templar times as the initiate to the Order of the Temple 
was provided with a similar head covering, but a less romantic 
origin is that this skull cap was invented to hide the tonsures 
of ecclesiastical pleaders after the clergy had been forbidden 
to plead in the Secular courts. This white coif has certainly an 
Oriental flavour. In India an embroidered white cotton cap is 
still worn by Hindus, and the Gandhi cap, which has developed 
a political significance, is nothing more than a development 
of this form of head-dress. 

Over the coif was placed a black four-cornered covering which 
survives to this day in the ‘‘black cap” which His Majesty’s 
Judges assume on State occasions such as swearing in a new 
Lord Mayor and before they pronounce sentence of death. 

When wigs came in the Judges adopted the heavy peruke and 
were followed in this practice by the Serjeants and King’s 
Counsel. The serjeants, however, retained the coif and to 
this day the small patch on the top of a Judge’s wig represents 
the ancient head-dress of the Brethren of the Coif. 

The rank and file of the Bar sought a less cumbersome 
head gear and found it in a combination of the tye wig and 
the Ramillies peruke. 
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It is a curious mark of the association between Sword and 
Robe, to which I have referred elsewhere, that the barrister’s 
wig is a link with the military peruke adopted as a memento 
of Marlborough’s great victory which finally broke the power 
of the French King. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century the ridiculous 
fashion of wearing wigs began to receive the attention of the 
wits, and satirists of the period. Hogarth joined in the attack, 
and did much to kill the fashion by his characteristic series 
of pictures in which he lampooned in his inimitable way 
“The Five Orders of Periwigs: Episcopal, Aldermanic, Legal, 
Queerinthian and Composite ”’. 

When wigs began to go out of fashion, only three classes 
of the community continued to defy the reformers. They were 
Counsel, the Clergy—and of all people, Coachmen! 

The Clergy continued the practice right up to the last century. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury wore a wig when he married 
the Princess Royal as comparatively recently as 1858 and, 
indeed, Bishop Blomfield was the first of the Lords Spiritual 
to wear his own hair and to break away from a practice which 
had lasted nearly two hundred years. Coachmen were in the 
hands of their masters, and their wigs still survive only in 
the Royal Household and the suite of My Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don. Not the least of the services of the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs 
to those who, like Goldsmith, love old things, is the continua- 
tion of their picturesque coaches and bewigged coachmen. 

So, apart from these lackeys, the Bench and Bar alone pre- 
serve the picturesque wig which my artist friend, George 
Parlby, says confers an air of distinction and dignity on even 
the most commonplace face. 

One further survival of old time dress is cherished by the 
Bar in ‘‘the Bands” which are an essential feature of the ‘“‘ robes” 
which a member of the bar must wear in order to be “visible” 
to the Bench. These dainty ‘‘bibs” of fine lawn which are, 
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I regret to say, often not as clean as they should be, are really 
the pendant ends of the soft white neck band worn round the 
neck before the introduction of starched collars. 

When the Sovereign dies the whole of the Bar wear bands 
with a fine stripe down the middle. The outer bar does not wear 
these mourning bands on other occasions, but King’s Counsel 
wear them with ‘“‘weepers” or muslin bands on the sleeves 
on occasions of Court or private mourning. 

The Bar, however, refuses to give them such an unromantic 
origin and says they symbolize the twin tables of the Law 
which Moses brought direct from the Divine presence down 
the slopes of Mount Sinai! _ 

Under the Livery of the Law the barrister must wear a 
dark coat and waistcoat but there is no regulation as to the 
nether garments, and I have seen counsel wearing “‘bags” of a 
material reminiscent of the race-course. 

Indeed, Lord Brougham was famous for wearing very old and 
rather loud shepherd’s plaid trousers. 

The Bar clings to old friends. The silk hat was at one time 
the universal head-dress of the doctor. When I commenced 
practice at Sidcup in the ‘‘’nineties” my patients would have 
been seriously offended if I called in anything but a “topper”. 
The practice extended to the Army, and when I went to Alder- 
shot—also in the ‘‘ Naughty ’Nineties ”—an officer who went to 
Town in anything but a frock coat suit, silk hat, and patent 
shoes was looked at askance in our Messes. 

Barring the Stock Exchange there are more silk hats worn 
in the Temple than in all the rest of London put together. 
Some of them need ironing it is true, but the spruce, well- 
fitting morning suits and shiny toppers of some juniors are 
good sights for an old soldier who has been taught to take an 
interest in dress. 

There seems to be a crusade against the “topper” in these 
days, and it is interesting to find that such well known Templars 
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as Sir William Jowitt, Lord Erleigh and Paul Bennett have 
adopted the black Homburg hat which seems to be largely 
ousting the bowler. 

In the Temple one meets a number of individuals carrying 
coloured “‘sacks”” bearing embroidered initials. These ‘‘Bar- 
risters’ bags” though not, strictly speaking, a portion of the 
livery of the law, are of considerable interest as they have a 
symbolism of their own. They used to be green but acquired 
such unpopularity at the trial of Queen Caroline that the colour 
was changed to blue. The judges, however, stuck to the old 
colour and still have green bags. 

When a Junior conducts a case with such skill as to win 
the admiration of his leader the K.C. presents him with a 
crimson bag. This is a reminder of olden times when no junior 
possessed a bag until he had made so much progress that, to 
mark his advancement, a King’s Counsel with whom he was 
associated gave him his own bag to carry home his papers. 
The bag is used, nowadays, more for carrying one’s wig, gown 
and bands than for carrying “‘ papers”’. 

The costumes of the Irish Bench and Bar were, up till the 
establishment of the Irish Free State, identical with those 
of their English brethren. Now the Free State judges wear 
only black robes but their Brethren in Northern Ireland have 
stuck to “‘England’s cruel red”. 

The Scottish advocate has adopted, or, as he would say, re- 
tained the same livery as the English Bar. There is, however, 
one rather curious difference. Instead of the dignified “bibs” 
our friends in the Court of Session wear ordinary evening dress 
ties which are rather reminiscent of the garb of municipal 
officials who wear robes without wigs. 

Speaking of municipal dress, it is a curious fact that Town 
Clerks, from Sir James Bell, of the City of London, down 
to those of quite minor boroughs, all wear the bar wig on 
official occasions. 


ARCH IN LINCOLN’s INN 


We are looking through an arch in a passage leading from Chichester’s Rents into 
New Square (built in Charles II’s reign). Through this modern but excellent 
addition to the Inn we see a building of Henry VIII’s day. 
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The posts mark the site of the turnstile which kept cattle grazing in Lincoln’s 
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Mr. Ravenscroft of Ede and Ravenscroft, to whom I am 
indebted for checking over this chapter, thinks that in this 
practice the other local authorities appear to have followed the 
custom of the City of London. 

It will be seen that the whole of the Livery of the Law— 
the scarlet of the Judges, the vestiges of the coif in the top 
of their wigs and the sombre black and ‘“‘weepers” of His 
Majesty’s Counsel still “in mourning for the last of the Stuart 
sovereigns” mark milestones in the history of our Judicial 
system. 

Everything worn in a British Court of Justice has a symbolism 
of its own and both the splendour of the Bench and simplicity 
of the Bar are characteristic of the proud position, in the 
estimation of all the Legal Systems of the world, which is held 
by the learned gentlemen who wear the “Livery of the Law”. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
BUSTLE AND BRIEFS 


A lawyer quite famous for making a bill, 
And who in good living delighted 

To dinner one day with a hearty good will 
Was by a rich client invited. 

But he charged six and eightpence for going to dine, 
Which his client he paid tho’ no ninny; 

And in turn charged the lawyer for dinner and wine, 
One crown and the other a guinea. 

But gossips, you know, have a saying in store, 
He who matches a lawyer has only one more. 


The lawyer he paid it and took a receipt, 
While the client stared at him with wonder, 
With the produce he stood a magnificent treat 
But the lawyer soon made him knock under. 
That his client sold wine, information he laid, 
Without licence in spite of his storming, 
The client a good thumping penalty paid, 
And the lawyer got half for informing. 
But gossips, you know, have a saying in store 
He who matches a lawyer has only one more. 
—Notes and Queries, 1855. 


Tue Profession of the Law in England is divided into two 

great branches, the Barristers or Advocates, and the Solicitors. 

Membership of the Inns of Court is now restricted to barris- 

ters and students aspiring to that degree, but in former days 

solicitors or attorneys were admitted to the various Societies. 
190 
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It was not till the Stuart period that the attorneys were excluded 
from the Inns of Court. 

The attorneys were, indeed, representatives of an ancient 
calling which can claim a written history going back to the 
Statute of Merton in 1235 and the reign of King Henry the 
Third. It was not, however, until about two hundred years ago 
that this branch of the legal profession was formed into an 
organized collegiate body. In 1739 some eighty gentlemen 
who were attorneys of the Courts of Common Law and solicitors 
in the Courts of Equity, formed themselves into an association 
which was called ‘‘The Society of Gentlemen Practisers”. 

This Society found itself ‘‘up against” the Fraternity or 
Mistery of Scriveners or Writers of the Court Letter of the 
City of London. 

The Scriveners were an ancient Livery Company incorporated 
by James the First and had a monopoly of preparing charters 
and deeds concerning lands, tenements and inheritances which 
in accordance with law or custom had to be sealed. The Gentle- 
men Practisers fought a lawsuit with the Scriveners which 
lasted eleven years and the attorneys won the day. To cele- 
brate their victory the Gentlemen Practisers presented each 
of their five Counsel with a silver cup. 

How times have changed! Nowadays the descendants of 
the Gentlemen Practisers are more likely to complain of 
the fees of learned Counsel than to present them with silver 
cups! 

The Gentlemen Practisers met in the various coffee houses 
for which London was famous, and towards the end of the 
eighteenth century became known as the “Law Society”. 
The Fellowship grew in wealth and importance, and by the 
end of the first quarter of the last century was in a position 
to establish a beautiful home and library of its own. In 1831 
it was incorporated to ‘promote professional improvement 
and to facilitate the acquisition of legal knowledge”. 
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The Society gained the confidence of Parliament and people 
and has been entrusted with the education, qualification and 
admission of all Solicitors of the Supreme Court. These 
statutory duties are discharged by a Council of fifty members 
who are elected from members of the Society practising in 
all parts of the Country. 

The curious fact is that although the Law Society has the 
power of creating solicitors it is not necessary for its graduates 
to be members of the Society. There are about fifteen thousand 
solicitors in England and Wales and only two-thirds of this 
number are members of the Law Society. Under the Solicitors 
Acts from 1888 to 1919 the Law Society has complete discip- 
linary control of all members of the profession, and enforces 
a very high standard of professional conduct. 

The work of the solicitor is of supreme importance in the 
administration of justice. All contentious cases in this country 
must pass through a solicitor’s office. 

A barrister may draft a will, draw up the form of a legal 
document, such as an agreement, or a lease, or give an opinion 
on a question of law, but in all contentious matters he must 
be “instructed” by a solicitor. 

There is no direct access between client and counsel except 
in the case of a “dock brief”. Dock briefs are cases where 
a prisoner in the dock asks for legal assistance and says he is 
in a position to pay for it. The presiding judge in such cases 
then says to the prisoner, “‘You may select your counsel from 
the gentlemen—or ladies—present in court”. The prisoner 
makes his selection and the barrister, however distinguished, 
whom he picks out, must accept the brief. 

Junior members of the Bar are, of course, delighted to get 
such briefs, but when the prisoner points out a distinguished 
senior, his selection is very embarrassing. A case of this sort 
occurred when I was in the chambers of Mr. Justice Hum- 
phreys, who was at the time Senior Counsel to the Treasury. 
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The future Judge had to accept the brief and be content with 
the modest fee of a guinea, which accompanied it. 

The system can, “‘on occasion prove a little disconcerting. 
Some time ago—I won’t mention the circuit—a prisoner in 
the dock said he wanted a barrister to defend him and pro- 
duced a note and some silver. The Clerk of Assize said: 
‘You must choose your counsel.’ ‘I will have that gentleman,’ 
said the prisoner, indicating one of the barristers present. 
‘No, you can’t have that gentleman,’ replied the Clerk, ‘he is 
the prosecuting counsel.’ As it happened there was only one 
other counsel in court. The man looked down at him for a 
moment, then slowly returning the note and the silver to his 
pocket, said: ‘My lord, I’ll plead guilty.’” 

Having mastered the facts of his client’s case the next duty 
of the solicitor is to prepare the brief. In some countries a 
brief is a full statement of the case, from both sides, for placing 
before the judge, but in this country it is different. A brief 
is a private or confidential document prepared for the advocate, 
stating as concisely as may be the facts and the evidence to be 
furnished in support of them. 

A good brief should place the case before counsel not only 
from the point of view of his client, but also as far as possible 
from the point of view of the other side. All briefs, however, 
are not good briefs, and a story is told of a counsel endeavouring 
to present a case from a brief in which the facts were thoroughly 
muddled. He floundered badly, with the result that the Judge 
made the sarcastic request, ‘‘Mr. So and So, please arrange 
your facts in some sort of order; chronological is best, but 
alphabetical is better than none at all”. 

When the brief is prepared it is sent to the barrister selected 
to conduct the case in court. This selection is entirely in the 
hands of the solicitor, and each firm has a number of specialists 
in various branches of law which they “brief” in suitable 
cases, 
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The amount of fee is settled with the barrister’s clerk and 
marked on the brief. The sum total includes the amount for 
appearance in court plus an allowance for a consultation with 
the clients and the clerk’s fee. 

The solicitor usually decides if it is necessary to engage 
one or more “‘Silks”, and this brings us to consider the great 
body of advocates who have the picturesque title of King’s 
Counsel. 

The full description of each of these gentlemen is “One of 
His Majesty’s Counsel” learned in the Law, and theoretically 
they are appointed to attend to His Majesty’s interests in the 
various Courts of Law.! 

As a matter of fact, they do nothing of the sort. They are 
men who have attained such a degree of seniority or such a 
large practice at the Bar that they are able to abandon the 
routine of the ordinary barrister’s life, with its moderate fees 
and—more or less—regular employment! They specialize in 
some branch of law and most of their work is confined 
to advocacy in Court: 

The procedure for attaining this exalted rank is an applica- 
tion to the Lord Chancellor which, if the applicant is of suffi- 
cient standing, is usually followed by His Majesty’s Patent. 

Unlike the admission of a barrister which takes place in 
his Inn, the “‘ bowing in” of a “Silk” takes place in the High 
Court itself. 

After being sworn in before the Lord Chief Justice the new 
K.C. attends in all the dignity of silk gown, court dress and 
full bottomed wig and on his appearance in Court the pre- 
siding Judge says: “Mr. So and So, His Majesty having been 
pleased to appoint you one of his Counsel learned in the Law, 
will you take your place within the Bar”. The new “Silk” 
then takes his place in the front row of the seats reserved for 


1To enable a Silk to defend a prisoner, application has to be made to the 
Home Secretary for a licence to do so. 
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Counsel and bows in turn to the Judge, the other K.C.’s and 
the Junior Bar. The Judge then enquires, ‘“‘Mr. So and So, 
do you move?” 

It is recorded by C. P. Hawkes, now a Registrar in the 
Probate Division, that when this question was asked of the 
late John Harvey Murphy, whose Falstaffian proportions will 
be remembered, he replied, sotto voce, ‘‘ Not without difficulty, 
M’ Lord”. 

No reply is, however, expected to the Judge’s request except 
another obeisance. The neophyte K.C. then withdraws and 
repeats the performance in each of the Courts which happen 
to be sitting. 

It is a memorable day and a momentous one, and it took 
Frank Lockwood to see a funny side to it and declare, ‘You 
won’t catch me doing this again!” 

The step of “‘taking Silk” is a serious one from the point 
of view not only of the advocate, but from that of his solicitor 
friends. As a stuff gownsman Counsel has probably been 
content with comparatively small fees, but with his new dignities 
his price in the labour market has greatly advanced. He 
cannot defend a prisoner without a licence from the Home 
Secretary and moreover he cannot appear in Court without 
a junior barrister. The fee on the brief of a K.C. must be 
a substantial one and he must be given a “refresher” for 
every day after the first occupied by the case. 

Even then the lay client is not entitled to the attendance of 
the learned Senior in Court for the whole of the trial. This 
sounds unfair, but works out all right in practice, as, however 
busy he may be, the King’s Counsel is just as anxious to win 
the case as his client. He is usually there to conduct the argu- 
ments, examine his principal witnesses and cross-examine 
those of the opposite side. 

The custom by which Junior Counsel receive two-thirds of 
the “‘Silk’s” brief fees, however large, has been much criticized. 
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The procedure can only produce unreasonable results when 
an almost briefless barrister is led by a Simon—which in practice, 
never happens. Generally speaking, the Junior does all the 
preliminary work of the case. He “‘looks up the law”, supplies 
his leader with authorities and coaches him in Court. More- 
over, he must be prepared to fight the case alone in case of 
accidents. 

Generally speaking, as Spence points out in his interesting 
reminiscences, ‘“‘a great proportion of the Junior’s work is 
really underpaid considering the time, skill and labour required”. 

Now as to the life of Junior Counsel. The Bar is a curious 
calling. The ceremony of “call” confers the right of audience 
in all the Courts of Law in this country, but he has no direct 
access to clients, and it may be many a long day before he 
has the privilege of addressing a British Jury or—for that 
matter—even a Police Magistrate. 

His first step is to make up his mind as to the branch of 
law he intends to take up. Unless he has a special predilec- 
tion for Chancery practice or friends in the small circle of the 
Admiralty Court he will usually find his way to what we call 
in the Temple “the Common Law side”. He becomes a 
pupil to some rising Junior and pays him the modest fee of 
fifty guineas for six months or one hundred for twelve—no 
more and no less according to ancient tradition—for having 
the ‘“‘run of his chambers”. He is permitted to read his briefs 
and to accompany his ‘“‘master” to Court. 

After his period as a pupil if there is a vacancy, and he 
has made himself useful, he may be allowed to stay on in 
the Chambers in which he has “read”, otherwise he has to 
find a tenant-in-Chief not necessarily of his own Inn, who 
will “‘take him in” and permit him to have his “name up” 
on his door. He then starts seriously to attend the Courts. 
His first step is usually to join a Circuit and Sessions. 

This country is divided into six circuits, and in these areas 
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assizes are held at which all criminal cases and many civil 
suits—including, nowadays, divorce cases—are tried. Formerly 
the King himself went on circuit, but for many centuries His 
Majesty has sent Commissioners of Assize to represent him. 

The Commissioners, who are appointed by Royal writ 
for each assize, are usually High Court Judges, but County 
Court Judges and King’s Counsel may be appointed. The 
Commissioners, as the King’s direct representatives, are 
received with great ceremonial by the High Sheriffs in each 
of the assize towns. 

Each Circuit has a group of barristers who “go” the circuit. 
Before the days of railways the gentlemen of the Bar went 
on circuit with a good deal of the pomp and circumstance 
which attends the Judges. Some of the ancient customs are 
still preserved. 

Each circuit has its Mess and a room is reserved in the 
principal hotel of each assize town for this Mess. The gentle- 
men of the Bar dine together and still maintain a little cellar 
of their own wine at each headquarters, which is shared in 
the fraternal spirit of our great profession when the members 
dine together. 

A Bar Mess is the nearest thing I know to a regimental 
mess, but there is a great difference. Even in military messes 
where no badges of rank are worn, there is a certain stiffness— 
for dinner, at any rate, is always more or less of a parade. 
Certainly no soldiers’ mess is famous for its stories. The 
talk runs on “‘shop” and sport. 

On circuit you have gathered round the table men who 
are trained speakers and whose wits are sharpened by the 
wordy warfare of the Courts. A book might be filled with 
circuit stories. Here are a few. 

In the course of a case before Mr. Justice Darling, Sir 
Patrick Hastings mentioned Mr. George Robey. ‘But who 
is Mr. Robey, Sir Patrick?” asked the Judge, looking down 
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in that inimitable way he has. Quick as a knife came the 
reply. ‘The Darling of the music halls, m’lud ”. 

One of the innumerable stories about Lord Brampton is 
that after listening as long as he could to a long-winded counsel, 
he sent him down a slip of paper on which was written, 


Patience Competition. 
Gold Medal: Sir Henry Hawkins 
Honourable Mention: Job. 


A certain learned K.C. won unenviable notoriety by his 
rudeness to the judges. One day after a very rude remark 
the judge was forced to say, “Mr. . . . I can teach you law, 
but I can’t teach you manners.” The K.C. imperturbably 
replied—with the phrase so common on the lips of Counsel— 
“That is so, my lord ”. 

There are many Etonians at the Bar and some of them 
are fond of recalling Lord Darling’s jest about their school. 
His Lordship in summing up a case pointed out that writers 
frequently tell the truth without meaning to do so. 


“For instance,” he said, “the lines 


‘Where ignorance is bliss 
’Tis folly to be wise’ 


were suggested to the poet Gray by A Distant prospect of 
Eton College.” 

Mr. Justice Avory and Mr. Justice Horridge were promoted 
to the Bench about the same time. The former came from 
the Old Bailey and the latter from a political career. In due 
course the following ditty appeared: 


‘Well, brother, well,” said Mr. Justice Avory, 

“We're judges now; I have gained extensive knowledge 
Of crime and criminals.” ‘And so of knavery 

You will be the scourge,” said Mr. Justice Horridge. 
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It was Mr. Justice Avory, I think, who asked a young prisoner 
at the Old Bailey if he wished to be legally represented. ‘‘No,” 
said the fellow, “‘I don’t want a lawyer, I’m going to tell the 
truth”. 

During each assizes a Grand Night is held and the judge 
is asked to dinner by his former colleagues at the Bar. 

On circuit the young barrister has opportunities for picking 
up briefs, and at any rate learns a great deal from listening 
to his more fortunate brethren who have got them. 

Circuit only occupies a few weeks three times a year and 
between times the barrister usually “devils” for some busier 
man. For such services he is often unpaid as a barrister can- 
not be an ‘‘assistant” to another barrister, and partnerships 
are not permitted, but it is a common practice for devils to 
share the fee. 

This fact makes for a great deal of camaraderie at the Bar. 
There is never a question of master and man in the profession. 
All advocates whether “silks” or ‘stuff gownsmen” are equal 
and the youngest junior addresses the most senior K.C. as 
“Jones” or whatever his name may be. The word “Mr.” 
is never used between gentlemen of the Inns of Court. Even 
the judges resent the formal “Sir” of other walks in life. 
When he was visiting my Livery Company I addressed the 
Lord Chief Justice as ‘“‘Sir”, and he turned to me and said, 
“Blackham, both you and I are members of the Bar, and if 
you address me again as ‘Sir’ I’ll call you ‘ Your Holiness!’” 

A barrister can only join one circuit, but he can attend 
as many County Courts as he likes. The County Courts offer 
the young barrister a wide scope for gaining experience, as 
their jurisdiction is varied, and includes all sorts of civil actions. 

Probably he may join the Central Criminal Court Bar and 
either the North or South London Sessions—he cannot join 
both. These bodies provide a sad provision for the future, 
as after three years members are entitled to “Soup”. “Soup” 
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consists of briefs for cases in which a prisoner is provided with 
legal advice at the expense of the County. 

The briefs consist of the police court depositions and carry 
a fee of three guineas, except in exceptional cases when the 
fee may be augmented by the Clerk of the Court. In my 
first case at the Old Bailey I set up a plea of insanity in a case 
of “unlawfully wounding” and managed to drag out the case 
for two days, much to the annoyance of poor Arthur Bryan 
who was prosecuting, and the amused interest of dear old 
Judge Atherley-Jones, who has also passed over. The sequel 
of this case was interesting as my client came out of prison 
and proceeded to kill the old lady he had previously wounded. 
I had elicited a history of epilepsy in the prisoner, and it looks 
as if it would have been better for both parties if the jury 
had agreed to my plea. 

If he is lucky and becomes a successful junior the barrister’s 
life justifies the heading of this chapter, and becomes a long 
round of bustle and briefs. Here is a fairly busy day in the 
life of a Junior Counsel as described by my friend, His Honour 
Judge A. F. Clements: “‘He goes to his chambers about half- 
past nine and finds that he has the endorsement of a writ 
to settle. He has to be in Court at a quarter past ten. He 
may have three or four cases going the same day, some jury 
cases, some non-jury. One may be with a leader, the others 
without a leader. He has to get the assistance of friends in 
chambers and do the best he can. At 1.30 (he gets little or 
no lunch) he goes to a Master’s chambers, it may be; and 
at 2.10 is back in Court, where he stays till four. At half-past 
four he has pleadings to settle and opinions to write and con- 
sultations lasting till 6.30. He goes home to dinner, but 
there is no peace for him even then. The busier a man is, 
the busier he gets. It is very often neck or nothing: either 
a man has nothing to do or far too much. A good deal of 
midnight oil has often to be burnt, and our counsel gets to bed 
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about one or two o’clock in the morning. That is no exaggera- 
tion. Some men, of course, are able to conduct a practice 
which is never more than they are able to bear; but usually 
speaking after fifteen or twenty years’ practice at all events, 
a man finds the burden upon his shoulders very great indeed.” 

At last the burden grows too heavy for him to bear and 
the Junior Counsel—again I use the words of Judge Clements— 
‘sits down to write the fateful letter. ‘Fateful’, for many 
a man has so found it. A man may be a great success as a 
Junior, and as a leader a failure. He writes that fateful letter 
to the Lord Chancellor asking that his name be included in 
the next list of ‘silks’ to be presented for His Majesty’s approval. 
The honour comes. He finds his name gazetted in the ranks 
of Kinc’s Counset. Then, no more pleadings, no more 
paper work, no more solicitor’s clerks coming in to be advised 
on endless points of practice.” 

In the case of my learned friend that letter was never written, 
for without waiting for this step His Majesty called the popular 
Master of the Moots of the Middle Temple to the County 
Court Bench. There, clothed in the violet robes which recall 
the glories of the Serjeants, the learned Judge looks down 
on the arena below—the scene of his former triumphs. 

Fortunate are the Junior Counsel who have the good luck 
to plead before this kindly gentleman and learned lawyer. 

This chapter would be incomplete without paying a tribute 
to that important staff officer of the Bar—the barrister’s clerk. 
These bond servants of the Law are quite different to solicitors’ 
clerks. They do no ordinary legal work, but they “manage” 
chambers, and—without their knowing it—generally manage 
their employers as well. 

They act as buffers between the learned Counsel and the 
outside world. They arrange his fees and keep his fee book, 
attract new clients and retain old ones. 

They map out the barrister’s day for him, see that he is 
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in Court at the proper time, properly arrayed and that he has 
the necessary ‘“‘authorities”—that is books—with him. 

Not infrequently a Counsel owes everything to his clerk. 
A capable clerk can establish an advantageous connection for 
his “chambers”. Many an advocate’s future has been made 
by a “consultation” between his clerk and a representative 
of a firm of solicitors in the ‘‘Cock”. Of course the Counsel 
must be able to make hay whilst the sun shines, but his clerk 
often provides him with the hay. 

Fees to Counsel depend largely on the importance and 
probable length of the case (and not infrequently, the means 
of the client), and the clerk’s fees are fixed by a scale set out 
in the “White Book” which contains the ‘“ Rules of the Supreme 
Court”. In a small case a ‘‘Silk” might accept a fee of 10 
guineas and 2 guineas for the consultation which would carry 
a clerk’s fee of 10s. and 5s. for the consultation. Junior Counsel 
briefed with the “Silk” would in such case receive 7 guineas 
and 1 guinea for the consultation—the clerk’s fee being 5s. 
and 2s. 6d. for the consultation. Where Junior Counsel only is 
engaged, the consultation becomes a conference, carrying a fee 
of 5s. for the clerk. 

Clerk’s fees vary according to the amount of the brief fee up 
to 50 guineas, but on that sum and upwards, 2} per cent. is 
allowed in the High Court, whilst on appeals to the House of 
Lords and the Privy Council, the scale fee is 5 per cent, with a 
consultation fee of 10s. 6d. for the clerks of both “Silk” and 
Junior. 

Actual clerical work in a barrister’s chambers may be con- 
siderable as pleadings and opinions have to be written or typed 
out. 

To assist him the clerk has one or two assistants whom he 
styles his ‘“‘ Juniors”. 

The Junior’s chief occupation is to fetch and carry robes 
and papers to the Courts. Like all legal work this involves 
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a lot of hanging about, but appears to have little ill effects 
as the Junior gradually acquires the forensic appearance and 
business capacities of a ‘‘Senior” and in due time becomes 
the guide, philosopher and friend of learned Counsel. 

Some of the ‘‘Seniors” have considerable literary aptitude, 
and many legal writers owe a great deal to the assistance of 
their clerks in preparing their work for the Press. Personally 
I am indebted to Mr. G. E. Mead, who is in charge of the 
Chambers of my friend, Mr. Albert Crew, for a great deal of 
help in reading proof sheets and preparing the index for this 
and other books. 

Disraeli is reputed to have said that no lawyer was ever a 
great man—a spiteful remark unworthy of a man who enjoyed 
the acquaintance of such contemporaries as Earl Cairns and Lord 
Russell of Killowen. 

I am perhaps better able to judge of my associates in the 
Inns of Court than a man who has spent his whole life in the 
practice of the law. The Bar is by no means my first love, as 
I have spent long years in the practice of physic, and the service 
of the sword. I yield to no one in my admiration for these two 
great professions, but I have elected to spend my later years in 
the Home of the Common Law of England. 

Surely this is a tribute to the glamour which surrounds 
the Gentlemen of the Long Robe. The Bar undoubtedly fos- 
ters and develops some of the finest qualities in human nature. 

The barrister learns toleration of the views of others and 
is trained to fight wordy combats without losing his own 
temper or the friendship of his opponent. He picks up an 
immense amount of worldly knowledge from the study of his 
cases, and from dealing with all sorts of men and women in 
the witness-boxes. The genial atmosphere of “‘Chambérs” 
and the bar luncheon table prevent him from getting ‘‘swelled 
head” if he is successful, or soured if he sees other men passing 
over his head. 
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I have little patience with the laity who find it difficult to 
understand how the barrister can undertake the defence of 
a prisoner whose case looks hopeless or the conduct of a case 
where the weight of evidence is manifestly against his client. 
The obvious answer to such criticism is, as Coleridge points 
out, that the barrister’s private opinion is not engaged in the 
case. His duty as an advocate, having the right of audience 
in the Courts, is to present his client’s case fairly to the judge 
and jury. A layman has rarely the ability and address necessary 
to do this, and hardly ever the skill of the experienced Counsel 
in bringing out the real facts in cross-examination. Counsel 
are as necessary to secure fair play and the high ideals of British 
justice as the judge and jury themselves. 

It is within the experience of all of us that juries often bring 
in a verdict dead against the summing up of the judge. They 
may be quite right in doing so, as they may have interpreted 
the facts as given in the evidence in an entirely different way 
from the judge. They are there to judge the facts according to 
the evidence, and in this country they always do their best and 
almost invariably lean on the side of leniency. 

Nothing is more irritating then to sit in the train or in one’s 
club and listen to some ‘‘armchair lawyer” hold forth against 
judge, j jury and counsel on the strength of newspaper reports. 

All who have carefully followed even a few cases in Court 
realize that it is necessary to be present throughout the trial 
in order to form any sort of fair estimate of the verdict. The . 
way in which a witness gives his evidence is of just as much 
importance—in estimating his or her credibility—as the spoken 
words. Not infrequently only fragments of the evidence likely 
to be of general interest are published, and it is on these scraps 
that, too often, the amateur lawyer bases his ridiculous criticisms. 
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“Brilliantly the Temple Fountain sparkled in the sun.’’— 
Martin Chuzzlewit 
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CHAPTER XXIV 
GHOSTS I MEET 


The heart runs o’er 
With silent worship of the great of old! 
The dead but sceptred sovereigns, who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns. 


— BYRON. 


‘THackeray says: “I don’t know whether the student of law 
permits himself the refreshment of enthusiasm, or indulges in 
poetical reminiscences as he passes by historical chambers, 
and says, ‘Yonder Eldon lived—upon this site Coke mused 
upon Lyttleton—here Chitty toiled—here Barnwell and Alder- 
son joined in their famous labours—here Byles composed his 
great work upon Bills, and Smith compiled his immortal lead- 
ing cases—here Gustavus still toils, with Solomon to aid him:’ 
but the man of letters can’t but love the place which has been 
inhabited by so many of his brethren, or peopled by their 
creations as real to us at this day as the authors whose children 
they were—and Sir Roger de Coverley walking in the Temple 
Garden, and discoursing with Mr. Spectator about the beauties 
in hoops and patches who are sauntering over the grass, is just 
as lively a figure to me as old Samuel Johnson rolling through 
the fog with the Scotch gentleman at his heels on their way to 
Dr. Goldsmith’s chambers in Brick Court; or Harry Fielding, 
with inked ruffles and a wet towel round his head, dashing off 
articles at midnight for the Covent Garden fournal, while the 
printer’s boy is asleep in the passage”. 
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Whatever may have been the case when the great Victorian 
penned those lines, we modern Templars are very conscious of 
our good fortune in being members of the great nurseries of 
lawgivers and cradles of men of letters which are known to the 
world as the Inns of Court. 

There is hardly one of us who has not at one time or other 
echoed the words of the Psalmist, ‘“‘The lines have fallen unto 
me in pleasant places, yea, I have a goodly heritage ”. 

In term time the Temple is a very busy place during the 
daylight hours. At lunch time the clerks and typists in 
the neighbourhood flock to the terraces round Ruth Pinch’s 
fountain and seek rest—and a convenient place to eat their 
sandwiches—on the seats under the old plane trees, or on the 
parapets of the garden. But throughout the rest of the day a busy 
tide of humanity ebbs and flows through the old monastery. 

In addition to the barristers, their henchmen, and their 
laundresses, countless solicitors’ clerks pass backwards and for- 
wards with “Instructions to Counsel to settle Statement of 
Claim”, and other preliminaries of civil actions, or neat piles 
of folded foolscap bearing the legends “‘Brief for Plaintiff” 
and “Brief for Defendant”. These packets find their way with 
monotonous frequency to certain staircases, and the bearers of 
these golden gifts of Fortune knock with equally monotonous 
frequency on certain doors bearing, in regulation black letters, 
the name of some fashionable ‘‘Silk” or busy Junior. 

Tt is not till evening falls and the lights go out on the lower 
floors of the many buildings, that the old place becomes in truth 
an Inn of Memories. I stroll down my staircase into Garden 
Court and hear the cracked voice of Shelley calling out : “ Medwin, 
let me in—let me in!—I am expelled—expelled for atheism”. 
A forgotten incident, this, in the career of a sweet singer. 

But a far greater ghost than Shelley passes. It is humbly 
clad, for when poor Noll lived here he was merely a literary 
hack sharing rooms with Jeffs the Butler. 
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I pass into Fountain Court and see a very shabby young man 
with a packet in his hand. Is this ill-fed clerk a Charles Dickens, 
on his way to creep, “stealthily, with fear and trembling”, 
to drop his first sketch ‘into the dark letter-box in a dark 
office up a dark court in Fleet Street”? 

I enter Essex Court and see a swaggering roysterer returning 
from “dancing and fooling” in the neighbouring taverns. Can 
this be that hard-drinking diarist, John Evelyn, on his way to 
pen some of those vivid pictures of the corrupt court of the 
Stuart kings? 

I pass into Brick Court and pause whilst one after the other 
ghostly figures alight from sedan chairs or coaches and enter 
the portals of No. 2. 

There goes Sheridan, to dispute with his countryman for 
supremacy as to which is the greatest dramatist of the time. 
Then Burke, fresh from delighting the House of Commons 
with such oratory as it had never known. He has come, no doubt, 
“to wind into some subject like aserpent ”. Sir Joshua goes up to 
arrange for his friend to give him another sitting. Gibbon 
passes, pondering some point in Roman history; and last, but 
if least in stature, not so in his own estimation, struts David 
Garrick, ‘“‘an abridgment of all that was pleasant in man”. 

The bewigged heads and gay brocaded coats pass into the 
doorway, and then I see another figure enter at No. 3. No man 
of letters this, but my fellow townsman, Charles Russell, 
destined to be the greatest of Victorian advocates, and pre- 
eminent with long line of illustrious Chief Justices. 

Passing up Middle Temple Lane, I have a glimpse of a burly 
figure in the clerical garb of the eighteenth century. Surely it is 
none other than the Dean of St. Patrick’s, passing to his pub- 
lishers in Middle Temple Lane, to enquire when A Tale of 
a Tub is coming out! 

Down the Lane I encounter on my way a fine figure mincing 
along, rapier at his side and gorgeous in all the bravery of 
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Strolling past Paper Buildings, a burly figure issues from 
the dirway of No. 1, and enters a waiting hansom. A friend 
parts with him at the door, and I hear the well-known words, 
“Wait and sce”, It is Asquith, the great lawyer-statesman, 
whine personality and achievements will be submerged in 
history by the fact that he was the first Premier of the Great 
War, 

‘The hanaom drives off and another shade emerges. It bears 
the semblance of Hugh Bellot, who loved this spot so dearly, 
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that it may well be that his spirit haunts it. ‘Looking for 
ghosts!” he asks. ‘Ah! you are a Common Councilman, now, 
are you not? Then you must recall that Ides of March in 1669 
when your Lord Mayor came here to a Reader’s Feast with 
all the panoply of state. But the Temple is a Liberty, my friend, 
and the students pulled his Lordship’s sword down, and there 
was a great disturbance. Sir Richard Browne had to stay all 
day in a friend’s chambers until the Reader could get the 
young gentlemen to dinner. There he goes, retreating in the 
dark, with his sword up, but neither he nor his successors 
have ever come back with their symbols of state. I remember 
in war days when the Lord Mayor used to review the City 
Special Constabulary in these Gardens, he came not in his 
official robes, but in his uniform, as one of His Majesty’s 
Lieutenants of the City. The Temple and your beloved City, 
brother scribe, have long memories.” 

Older ghosts walk in the wider spaces which have gained 
their name from the King’s Bench office. I see a country girl 
with a straw hat on her head, clumping along on her pattens. 
She is glancing furtively from side to side, and I get a glimpse 
of a bold, handsome face which matches ill her simple dress. 
Surely that is no simple country maiden. That face was once 
famous—or infamous—at the Court of the Merry Monarch. 
It is the Duchess of Cleveland on her way to an assignation 
with Wycherley, whose coarse plays were, alas! once popular 
in Inner Temple Hall. 

Very different is the slight stooping little man who gets 
out of a sedan chair at No. 5 and climbs the stairway. He turns, 
and I see the pale face of Pope. He has come to visit Murray, 
of whom he has sung so fulsomely. 

As I look towards what was once Alsatia—and is now the 
Kingdom of Harmsworth—I hear a great commotion and 
witness one of those fights between the “copper captains” 
and the gentlemen of the Temple, which must have interfered 
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with the amenities of the Walks even more than the clang of 
the printing machines do to-day. 

A great coach rolls up and from it descends Sarah, Duchess 
of Marlborough straight from the boudoir of the Queen. She 
too passes up the staircase of No. 5. 

At the top of the Walk I see a stalwart figure enter Mitre 
Court Buildings, and recognise the adored Victorian Poet 
Laureate passing to see his friends Venables and Lushington. 
He is, perhaps, coming from the ‘‘Cock”, where he has been 
contemplating Will Waterproof’s Monologue, and where, no 
doubt, his fancy has been making 


“the violet of the legend blow 
among the chops and steaks.” 


Past the Church I stroll, and see the great Doctor hurrying 
along partly dressed, to see his distinguished lady visitor 
Madame de Boufflers, into her coach in Fleet Street. 

Returning homewards, I pass the Church and see a proces- 
sion of newly made Serjeants in their coifs and gay gowns, 
passing to offer at the shrine of St. Thomas and take up their 
pillars in old St. Paul’s. 

Pump Court fades from view as I pass, and instead arises 
the old Hall of the Knights with the mail-clad soldier priests 
passing to and fro. 

As I emerge in “the Lane”, a kindly bewhiskered wraith 
links its arm in mine and says: “‘So you are writing a book on 
the Temple! I’m Thorpe. You will remember dining in my 
Mess more than once. I see you have already mentioned my 
two books. They are ancient history now, I fear, but were 
fairly new when you joined us thirty years ago. We have a lot 
in common. I am glad you have said nothing in your book 
about your travels in the East. People complained that so 
little of both my effusions were really Temple Table Talk. 
Anyhow, I put in some yarns worth repeating. Tell them 
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that story about Ballantine, when he was going to India for the 
biggest fee ever paid to Counsel. You remember that his three 
failings were wine, women and whist, and when the retaining 
solicitor attended to pay over the first moiety of £10,000, 
Counsel blandly smiled, took the notes, and, in his silveriest 
voice, counted, ‘One, two, three, four, five,’ and, rolling them 
up, trousered them, proceeding: ‘Thank you. Now, my dear 
fellow, is there anything I can do to oblige you?’ ‘Well, yes, 
Serjeant, I was going to make one little suggestion.’ ‘Dear, 
dear! and has my childlike simplicity led me into another 
hole, as on that one and only occasion when I wandered into 
what they call the Chancery Division?’ ‘Well, Serjeant, it is 
not much, but I think you ought to know that pretty well all 
you do now will be watched and published in the native papers, 
so don’t take too many Mrs. Ballantines with you.’ 

“Don’t forget that epigram that Sir George Rose wrote in 
the awful presence of Lord Eldon: 


Mr. Leach made a speech, 
Witty, neat, and strong; 
Mr. Hart, on the other part, 
Was heavy, dull, and long. 
Mr. Parker made the case darker, 
Which dark enough, sure, was without, 
And on his close the Court up rose, 
And the Chancellor said, ‘‘I doubt.” 


“‘There’s a model for your modern legal rhymsters! 

“TI suppose you never met Baker Greene—he was before 
your time. Like yourself, he was an old army doctor. He 
really did administer the smart snub which I put in my book, 
and which has been cribbed by so many other scribblers. A 
pushing parvenu was at the Ancients’ table one night, and 
said: ‘You fellows will be glad to hear that I have at last got 
back our old family place in Kent, and when it has been done 
up I hope to see you all down there’. 
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“Tren Baker Greene growled out: ‘Waat do you call the 
place?” 

“Tre smirking answer was: ‘Ok! Rese Court!” 

“And the deep voice rejainec: ‘What eumber ?’” 

Tre cheery cid face faces into the nigtt and I stroil back to 
the old Hall of the Middle Temple, and there I find ghosts 
indeed. 

Gloriana enters with her Court. Shakespeare speaks from 
the old dais. Drake looks lovirgiy at the old timbers of his 
Golden Hind. Raleigh swaggers in from his new colony of 
Virginia. William of Orange stands at one end of that great 
Hall and is entertained by a masque produced by Beau Nash, 
a member of the Inn. He is so pleased with the play that the 
King wishes to emulate his Scuart predecessor and confer the 
honour of Knighthood on the legal impresario. I see the 
Beau bow low before his sovereign and say: “ Nay, Your Majesty, 
if you desire to make me a Knight, may I be one of your Poor 
Knights of Windsor, so that I have the fortune to support my 
title”. 

Scene crowds upon scene, but one arises so vividly before 
me that it blots out all the others. A distinguished company 
is gathered in the Hall; the Middle Temple is making history. 
For the second time within living memory the Heir Apparent 
to the Throne has honoured the ancient Society of the Middle 
Temple by becoming one of the Masters of the Bench. I 
remember that I had just returned from Russia and had pre- 
viously been privileged to serve with the Prince of Wales on the 
staff of Lord Cavan in Italy. The King’s regulation that officers 
were to wear uniform at all times was still in operation, and I 
am wearing a was-scarred tunic. I was not entitled by seniority 
to a seat at that famous board, but the Under Treasurer was 
another old soldier and a brother Companion of the Dis- 
tinguished Service Order, so a mess was found for me. It fell 
to my lot to be in a mess with three distinguished men, including 
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Lord Macdonnell, who had been Under Secretary for Ireland. 
He was a member of the Society, but had never been called to 
the Bar. He was unfamiliar with our customs, as I well remem- 
ber his indignation at having to pay for his dinner. 

On these great occasions at the various Inns of Court the 
personal guests of the Benchers who sit at the high table are, 
I presume, paid for by their hosts, but the mere members of 
the Society, although they are provided with a special menu 
and an extra allowance of wine, are supposed to be ‘“‘keeping 
term” and therefore pay for their dinner in the ordinary way. 

I hear again the fine speech of the then Treasurer, Lord 
Coleridge, which was described as a perfect apologia for Con- 
stitutional monarchy ; but even in that great gathering of trained 
speakers the words of the young Prince were listened to with 
admiration, not on account of the new Bencher’s rank, but on 
account of their own intrinsic merit. 

Near by I see again a mess of Four, which on that historic 
evening showed that the imperishable association between 
Law and Letters survives in our own time. There sits Anthony 
Hope, creator of the courts of imaginary kings; Stanley Wey- 
man, whose stories of swordsmen evidence the close association 
of sword and robe; Judge Parry, whose facile pen has delighted 
millions of readers and who himself made history by being 
the first Templar to produce a play whilst still holding judicial 
office; and F. C. Phillips. 

Before I return to my staircase I glance at the great library 
of my Inn and see a princely Templar descending the steps 
surrounded by a brilliant company, for he has just declared 
the new building open. It is none other than King Edward 
the Seventh, who loved this great Society, served the office 
of Treasurer, and gave the toast of “Domus” more than once 
in our ancient Hall. 

I recall the courteous custodian of this great home of books, 


whose graceful verses I have placed elsewhere, and as I pass 
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CHAPTER XXV 
LAUNDRESSES BUT NO LIFTS 


In tattered old slippers that toast at the bars, 
And a ragged old jacket perfumed with cigars, 
Away from the world and its toils and its cares 
T’ve a snug little kingdom up four pairs of stairs. 


—Ode to the Cane-Bottomed Chair. 


StupENTSs of history and literature are aware that the “courts”, 
“cloisters”, ‘“‘buildings”, “squares”, and ‘“‘gardens”, of the 
Inns of Court and Chancery shelter, and have always sheltered, 
a number of residents who have no connection with the practice 
of the law. Yet most people were, I think, surprised to find 
Michael Rosenhauer writing in the Evening News of July 28th, 
1931:— 

““The London of the future, as I see it, will be developed by 
taking over large areas of land. Great blocks of flats will be 
erected, but they will be much different from the blocks of 
flats to be seen to-day. The blocks of flats I visualise will cover 
areas ten times larger than any that exist at present in London. 
Each block will form a kind of community. Its great size will 
enable the tenants to enjoy the amenities and even luxuries 
of life that for obvious reasons could never be supplied to each 
separate small householder. 

“To give an idea of the possibilities of beauty that such 
arrangements would afford, take one of your London Inns of 
Court, say, the Temple. Imagine that the Temple buildings 
have been changed to flats. I venture to say that, even with a 
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height of not more than five floors, you would be able to house 
there as many people as can be housed in a London district 
covering the same ground area and built on in the customary 
suburban way with parallel rows of ugly streets instead of the 
beautiful open grounds of the Temple. 

‘Let me here confess that in designing one of my last schemes 
—what is now regarded as the most successful block of flats 
in Vienna (containing about 6co flats}—I was guided chiefly 
by the idea of trying to reproduce something of the beauty I 
had seen in the Temple. The whole lay-out of the Temple 
is a perfect example for the lay-out of a block of flats, because 
its splendid spaciousness allows for 2 free development. The 
open ground gives room for the provision of playgrounds, 
better places for children than the streets.” 

This is praise indeed, and must have made all Templars 
feel prouder than ever of our estates. Truly our predecessors 
builded better than they knew. 

Turn from this modern notion to Dickens’ Uncommercial 
Traveller and read what he thought about “residential cham- 
bers” in his day. It is true he is speaking of Gray’s Inn, but 
his strictures are no worse than those of Thackeray on Lamb 
Building. Dickens starts off by calling Gray’s Inn Square 
“that stronghold of Melancholy”, and goes on to say that he 
looks ‘‘ upon Gray’s Inn generally as one of the most depressing 
institutions in brick and mortar, known to the children of 
men. Can anything be more dreary than its arid Square, 
Sahara Desert of the law, with the ugly old tile-topped 
tenements, the dirty windows, the bills To Let To Let, the 
door-posts inscribed like gravestones, the crazy gateway giving 
upon the filthy Lane, the scowling iron-barred prison-like 
passage into Verulam-buildings, the mouldy red-nosed ticket- 
porters with little coffin plates and why with aprons, the dry 
hard atomy-like appearance of the whole dust-heap? When 
my uncommercial travels tend to this dismal spot, my comfort 
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is its rickety state. Imagination gloats over the fulness of time 
when the staircases shall have quite tumbled down—they are 
daily wearing into an ill-savoured powder, but have not quite 
tumbled down yet—when the last old prolix bencher all of the 
olden time, shall have been got out of an upper window by 
means of a Fire Ladder, and carried off to the Holborn Union; 
when the last clerk shall have engrossed the last parchment 
behind the last splash on the last of the mud-stained windows, 
which, all through the miry year, are pilloried out of recognition 
in Gray’s Inn Lane.” 

If this “Traveller” returns—as no doubt he does—from the 
Elysian Fields he will regret penning those lines. Far from 
having “‘tumbled down” the old buildings have taken on a new 
lease of life and he will search in vain for even one “set” which 
is ‘To Let”. 

Just after the war I shared chambers in Raymond Buildings 
and have never had more pleasant quarters save those I now 
occupy. Men of letters are going back there and no less a 
personage than Harold Cox lives at No. 6. 

Dickens was never “‘called” and never caught the atmos- 
phere of our collegiate life or he would never have written 
that when he was preparing for the Bar—‘‘which is done, 
as everybody knows, by having a frayed old gown put on in 
a pantry by an old woman in a chronic state of Saint Anthony’s 
fire and dropsy, and, so decorated, bolting a bad dinner in 
a party of four, whereof each individual mistrusts the other 
three”. 

Could anything be less true to-day? In the first place the 
“robing” is carried out by a deferential ‘‘porter” who might 
be the butler of a nobleman’s mansion and the dinner is never 
a bad one. In the second, I have dined in both the Temple 
and Gray’s Inn far oftener than Dickens ever did and I have 
never mistrusted my brethren in the Mess or—I am sure— 
been mistrusted by them. Indeed, I have made some life-long 
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friends amongst chance messmates and has not Hugh Bellot 
dedicated his book on the Temple to ‘‘My Special Four”? 

Dickens dilates on the loneliness of chambers and revels 
in telling “‘grewsome” stories about them. To make his point 
nothing could be more creepy than the yarn he spins about 
“fa certain elderly gentleman who lived in a Court of the 
Temple, and was a great judge and lover of port wine. Every 
day he dined at his club and drank his bottle or two of port 
wine, and every night came home to the Temple and went to 
bed in his lonely chambers. This had gone on many years 
without variation, when one night he had a fit on coming 
home, and fell and cut his head deep, but partly recovered, 
and groped about in the dark to find the door. When he 
was afterwards discovered, dead, it was clearly established by 
the marks of his hands about the room that he must have 
done so. Now, this chanced on the night of Christmas Eve, 
and over him lived a young fellow who had sisters and young 
country-friends, and who gave them a little party that night, 
in the course of which they played at Blindman’s Buff. They 
played that game, for their greater sport, by the light of the 
fire only; and once, when they were all quietly rustling and 
stealing about, and the blindman was trying to pick out the 
prettiest sister (for which I am far from blaming him), some- 
body cried, Hark! The man below must be playing Blindman’s 
Buff by himself to-night! They listened, and they heard sounds 
of someone falling about and stumbling against furniture, and 
they all laughed at the conceit, and went on with their play, 
more lighthearted and merry than ever. Thus, those two so 
different games of life and death were played out together 
blindfolded, in the two sets of chambers.” 

Thackeray is nearly as bad. Here is how he describes War- 
rington’s Chambers in Lamb Building: ‘The carpet was full 
of holes—the table stained with many circles of Warrington’s 
previous ale-pots. There was a small library of law-books, 
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books of poetry, and of mathematics, of which he was very 
fond. (He had been one of the hardest livers and hardest 
readers of his time at Oxbridge, where the name of Stunning 
Warrington was yet famous for beating bargemen, pulling 
matches, winning prizes, and drinking milk-punch.) A print 
of the old college hung up over the mantelpiece, and some 
battered volumes of Plato, bearing its well-known arms, were 
on the bookshelves. There were two easy-chairs; a standing 
reading-desk piled with bills; a couple of very meagre briefs 
on a broken-legged study-table. Indeed, there was scarcely 
any article of furniture that had not been in the wars, and 
was not wounded.” 

Having read their Thackeray and Dickens it is little wonder 
that most visitors to my own particular “‘kingdom” are sur- 
prised to find that they possess all the amenities of modern life. 

They have expected to find me “ pigging” it in a Johnsonian 
garret or in some such threadbare quarters as Thackeray 
allotted to Warrington and Dickens to Parkle. 

As a matter of fact residential chambers in the Temple are 
in this Year of Grace very snug little kingdoms indeed. Access 
is sometimes difficult and few can be approached as Pump Court 
was on one memorable occasion. 

The late J. B. Matthews told me that he was awakened from 
his sleep or studies one evening by Dickie Edmondson driving 
a hansom cab into the Court. This grim joker persuaded the 
“‘cabbie” that he had broken his leg and bribed the driver at 
the risk of smashing his springs to drive up the steps and set 
him down at his door at No. 5. When the cab arrived at the 
door Dickie paid his man off handsomely and then, to the 
poor fellow’s amazement, skipped up the staircase. Of course 
this exploit was carried out as the result of a bet. Dickie 
Edmondson was a familiar and striking figure in Middle 
Temple Hall. He might have acted as a model for Mr. Pick- 
wick, but had not his bulk. 
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Most of the Temple Courts are inaccessible to wheeled 
transport which is an advantage for those who seek for peace 
and quiet. The residential chambers are—it is true—up two, 
three, and even four flights of stairs, and there are no lifts 
or at least there is only one in the whole Four Inns of Court. 
It is in Crown Office Row and was erected when the well- 
beloved Bencher, Master Rawlinson lived there. It is used 
no longer and the example set by this popular resident has never 
been followed in other Chambers. 

The ladies who look after the residents in the Inns of Court 
are, as everybody knows, called ‘“‘laundresses”. The name was 

- given to these good ladies in the times when the Inns were 
entirely residential, and they really did do the washing of 
their masters. There is indeed an order in the Books of the 
Middle Temple that no laundress should hang out her washing 
in the Round Church! Nowadays the one thing the Temple 
laundress does not do is wash clothes or linen. They are an 
admirable body of hard-working women, mostly widows or 
wives with husbands to support who have been sadly slandered 
in truth and fiction. 

Dickens is particularly severe on them. He says the genuine 
laundress ‘‘is an institution not to be had in its entirety out 
of and away from the genuine Chambers. Again, it is not 
denied that you may be robbed elsewhere. Elsewhere you may 
have—for money—dishonesty, drunkenness, dirt, laziness, and 
profound incapacity. But the veritable shining-red-faced shame- 
less laundress; the true Mrs. Sweeney—in figure, colour, 
texture, and smell, like the old damp family umbrella; the tip- 
top complicated abomination of stockings, spirits, bonnet, 
limpness, looseness, and larceny; is only to be drawn at the 
fountain-head. Mrs. Sweeney is beyond the reach of individual 
art. It requires the united efforts of several men to ensure that 
great result, and it is only developed in perfection under an 
Honourable Society and in an Inn of Court.” 
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Here again Thackeray who ought to have known better for 
he did live in the Temple is equally unjust. His Mrs. Flanagan 
is just as untrue to life as Dickens’ Mrs. Sweeney. 

There should be a League of Laundresses which should 
protest to the Dickens Fellowship and the Titmarsh Club. 

Thank goodness C. P. Hawkes has done these worthy women 
tardy justice in his Salute to Laundresses. He paints his 
“Squaw” as a lady of tireless energy with housework as her 
absorbing passion. He declares that “her like has persisted 
in every age and country, even in this modern and mechanized 
London; a type too fundamental ever to be vulgar—the eternal 
housewife. She may be termed a Laundress in the Temple, 
but she comes of a long succession of High Priestesses attendant 
upon the altars of our household gods.” The virtues of Hawkes’ 
ministering angel were many but her personal charms were 
few. 

I have been more fortunate. Quite early in my residence 
my laundress went “‘sick” and I was surprised one day to find 
on my doorstep an applicant for the vacancy who was quite 
out of the ordinary. Here was no stolid face with high cheek 
bones, crowned with a rusty bonnet but a well dressed, middle- 
aged woman. She had, I learned, taken to working in the 
Temple when her husband was at the War and was well- 
recommended by some friends who were leaving the Inn and 
going to live in the country. 

I engaged her on the spot and when she removed her not 
unbecoming hat she disclosed a comely face, framed in ringlets 
which might have “stepped out” of an early Victorian picture. 

My new attendant had, however, something better than good 
looks to recommend her. She was an excellent valet and I have 
never been looked after better by a whole staff of Indian ser- 
vants. Her culinary accomplishments were quite remarkable. 
She was capable not only of cooking, but of serving a dinner for 
six or eight people single-handed! It was only under strong 
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persuasion that she could be induced to bring along one of her 
three charmimg daughters to help her. 

She left me as her husband had prospered in life and she 
was able to give up “‘going out to oblige”. My Early Victorian 
lady, who was a thoroughbred cockney, was succeeded by a very 
different personality. This time I was fortunate in getting 
a charming old Irish woman. She was sent to me by a lady 
friend in the Temple and had no previous experience. She 
required careful handling as she had known better days, and 
expected to be treated as a friend rather than as a servant. 
My Irish upbringing had taught me how to treat dependants and 
we got on splendidly for years. She is no longer ministering 
to my needs as she too was able to give up work but we parted— 
and still are—the best of friends. 

My Chambers have three rooms, a bedroom, a sitting-room, 
and an office with an excellent little kitchen and—think of 
it, Ye Shades of Thackeray and Dickens !—a tiled bath room 
with constant hot water provided by an ingenious gas boiler 
which lives in the kitchen! 

Often in years gone by I have described to soldier friends 
in Indian Messes the charm of Temple life. During various 
“leaves” I have never missed an opportunity of dining in 
Hall and revisiting the dear old Inn. 

Here a man may live his own life in his own way for there 
is no social life in the sense of “calling” on your neighbours. 
Except in Hall or passing through the quiet flagged courts and 
lanes we residents seldom meet each other, but Dickens was 
wrong, there is no loneliness—only peace. Here a man may 
gather round him his real friends and when they have gone 
turn to the companionship of the books he loves almost as well. 

After nearly half a century of colleges, courts, camps and 
battlefields, it is good to have ‘“‘a snug little kingdom up three 
flights of stairs”. I certainly do not envy my former messmates 
who, on vanishing pensions, are “‘ pulling the devil by the tail” 
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in the country; not even the only other soldier living in a 
college—my old friend, Field Marshal Sir William Birdwood. 
He has, it is true, his stately quarters at Peterhouse, but he must 
lack the feeling of being in the heart of things which the true 
Londoner loves. 

It is a far cry from Cambridge to his club, and I, thank God, 
can be in my beloved “‘ Rag” in five minutes. From my windows 
T look out at the Hall which Gloriana graced with her presence, 
the Gardens in which the famous red and white roses were 
plucked, and the Fountain which Dickens has immortalized— 
three priceless treasures of a Treasure House of Romance. 
Through the open window the only sound I can hear is the 
splashing of the Fountain. 

My heart re-echoes the words of Godfrey Turner— 


And—when others fled from town to lake and moor and moun- 
tain— 
I have laid my trouble beside the Temple Fountain. 


Pledge me straight the Benchers all, and pledge them in a 
brimmer, 

May their lives be gladdened by the Fountain’s pleasant shim- 
mer, 

May their shadows not be less while hereabouts they linger, 

Holding friendly button with communicative finger; 

May the Fountain ages hence keep babbling still their praises; 

Babbling, too, of pastures green, lambs, lovers’ walks, and 
daisies. 


With this prayer in my heart I lay down my pen and write 
the word 
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By the same Author 


“An extraordinarily good, popular book on the splendid 
and romantic history of the City Companies.”—ComPTon 
MAcKENZIE in the Daily Mail. 


THE SOUL OF THE CITY 


LONDON’S 
LIVERY COMPANIES 


Their storied past: Their living present 


Wit A Foreworp BY 
COLONEL AND ALDERMAN THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
THE LORD WAKEFIELD OF HYTHE 


C.B.E., LL.D. 


Some Press Opinions 


“The Colonel is a Master of apt illustration and picturesque 
phraseology. . . . (He) has many stories to tell and he tells 
them with the native wit of the Irishman.”—City Press. 


“Colonel Blackham, the author of this new book on the City 
Companies, legitimately designates them . . . ‘The Soul of 
the City.’ The phrase is well chosen. . . . The story is set 
out by Colonel Blackham with many interesting details and 
with an amusing touch which will greatly appeal to the general 
reader. . . . Apartfromthesemany . . . humorous touches 
. . « Colonel Blackham tells very well the story of the solid 
work done by the Livery Companies.”—Harotp Cox in the 
Sunday Times. 


“In military style the gallant Colonel tackles his fascinating 
theme. . . . He is careful . . . to avoid stodgy fare.” —Punch. 


“A mass of interesting facts eloquent of (the author’s) wide 
research. . . . There are many entertaining stories. It is 
graced with a large number of illustrations which alone would 
make the book worth having.” —Birmingham Mail. 


Press Opinions—continued 


“Not only a romantic chronicle but an encyclopedia of 
Livery lore which tells one everything from the truth about 
Dick Whittington to the origin of the barber’s pole. In pictures 
and story the pageantry of Old London goes marching through 
the pages with pomp and music and motley.”—ohn o’ London’s 
Weekly. 


“A most interesting book.” —Daily Sketch. 


“Worth the attention of all Londoners as presenting much 
interesting historical lore in a most attractive guise.” —Law 
Times. 


“Colonel Blackham . . . has given us a very fascinating 
work. . . . The volume is delightfully illustrated . . . and 
in every respect it is a work which will be greatly prized.”— 
Yorkshire Herald. 


“Colonel Blackham’s book is full of good stories, historical 
facts and examples of curious duties and rights attaching to 
companies.” —The Star. 


“Colonel Blackham . . . by an interesting grouping and 
much fresh information has produced a book that is really 
wanted.’’—JameEs Bone in the Manchester Guardian. 


“A very attractive work . . . contains much interesting 
information.” — Yorkshire Evening Press. 


“*A book to be treasured by historians, but Colonel Blackham 
has succeeded in making its contents entertaining to the general 
reader. . . . At no time is the narrative permitted to be 
dry-as-dust, hence it is as interesting as such a subject could 
be made.”’—Northern Despatch. 


“We should like to quote nearly the whole of the chapter 
which deals with the Irish Society.””—Cork Examiner. 


“Colonel Blackham presents his facts not only vividly but 
authoritatively. What might—in less competent or less sym- 
pathetic hands—have been a very dull and stodgy compilation 
is a book of compelling human interest.’”"—Aberdeen Press and 
Journal. 


By the same Author 


“Bright and breezy and bubbling over with Irish wit.”— 
City Press. 


SCALPEL 
SWORD AND STRETCHER 


Some Press Opinions 


“‘He has an attitude on life which is mature, courageous and 
his own, and he can write.’—The Times Literary Supplement. 


“He writes gaily but with a grasp of what is below the 
surface.”—The Times. 


‘The Colonel has a fund of lively war time yarns, and his 
chapter on ‘The Horrors of Peace’ has the right Irish ‘kick’ 
to conclude with.”—The Daily Telegraph. 


“All. . . is told with typical Irish verve that never misses 
a story.”—Sunday Times. 


“Colonel Blackham is always the human Irishman, and he 
has an engaging way of telling a comic story at unexpected 
times.”"—Glasgow Evening Times. 


‘Many surprising revelations. . . . A modest and most 
fascinating book.”—Daily Herald. 


“Colonel Blackham’s varied career provides a book of 
compelling human interest. There is the broad humour of 
the Irishman in many an amusing yarn, and it tells of his 
experiences in many countries.”— Yorkshire Observer. 


“An exceedingly bright and interesting book.” —The Star. 


‘The author has the art of summarizing history in sentences, 
. . » His book makes good reading.”—Cork Examiner. 


Press Opinions—continued 


“Full of information as well as a particularly gay collection 
of Irish stories.”—Queux in the News-Chronicle. 


“All the time the reader is carried along on the tide of the 
author’s spirited humour.”—Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic 
News. 


“This story of a full life written with geniality, sincerity and 
a sense of humour should make a wide appeal.” —Public Opinion. 


“One could wish that more autobiographers were blessed 
with the seeing eye and the faculty for humour of Colonel 
Blackham.”—Aberdeen Press. 

‘A lively and entertaining biography written by an officer 
with a retentive mind and a keen sense of humour.”’—Northern 
Despatch. : 

“Colonel Blackham . . . has certainly had an exceptional 
career and knows instinctively just how much of it should 
interest others.”—John o’ London’s Weehly. 


“The stories are legion and are all crisply told . . . (in) 
. this very amusing and human book.”—The Freemason. 


“A book of absorbing interest.”— Yorkshire Herald. 


“This most fascinating volume should attract a wide circle 
of appreciative readers.”’—The Medical Times. 


“A book to be read and read again.” —The Irish Times. 


“Colonel Blackham’s book is one every Irishman ought to 
get without delay.”—The People. 

“Well told with sympathy and insight.”—-Great Thoughts. 

“This is a book not to borrow but to keep . . .we predict 
that thousands of readers will not only be charmed but cheered 
and inspired by the bright pages of Scalpel, Sword, and Stretcher.” 
—University Correspondent. 
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